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COMPRESSION HERE 
PREVENTS RATTLING 


Buy Your Screen Hardware 
Direct at a Saving 


Many of the largest hardware dealers have changed their buying habits 
in the last few years. 

















Wherever possible they are buying direct from the manufacturer—get- 
ting prompter service, more favorable prices, and a closer degree of 
sales cooperation. 

Why don’t you investigate NATIONAL and our facilities for serving 
you, by placing your order for screen adjusters with us? 


The National No. 85 embodies many desirable features. It is easily 
applied, makes a nice appearance, and gives a rattleproof job. The slot 
in the bar which holds sash open is wedge-shaped, and keeps the sash 
firmly in position. The curved end on the bar prevents pushing sash 
out too far at bottom. Made entirely of steel, in Japan or Sherardized 
finish; and packed one pair complete with screws and directions for 
attaching. 


National Mfs. Co. 


How many will you need? 


Sterling, Ill. 
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Increasing 
32 Per 


ina Single Year 


Sales Thermometer Arouses Local Interest 


in Nicholas Hardware Co., Oak Park, Ill._— 
$500,000 for 1923—New Branch Opened 


HE Nicholas Hardware Co., 
Oak Park, IIl., was started 
about fifteen years ago. The 
total business for the first year 
was less than the business for 
the month of October in 1922. 

R. E. Nicholas, president of the 
firm, determined to build up a 
great hardware business in this 
Chicago suburb. To date he has one 
of the finest stores in the State. 
He has several large windows, which 
are always kept right up to the min- 
ute. His advertising keeps right in 
line with the seasons and displays. 
The store is an example of a wide- 
awake institution, expanding its 
business by letting the community 
team-up with it. R. E. Nicholas, 
president of the company, tells how 
quickly comes recognition and ap- 
proval of efforts to. serve better. 

“The community store” has six de- 
partments: Builders’ hardware, shelf 
and tool hardware, a country depart- 
ment, electrical appliances, auto ac- 
cessories, and house furnishings, 
which include fancy and _ holiday 
goods. 

The country department does a 
mail order business and sells build- 
ers’ hardware principally. A cata- 
log is issued, and this is ‘supple- 
mented with bulletins and price-lists 
sent out at regular intervals to archi- 
tects and contractors. Recently ship- 
ments were made to thirty States, 


Sales 
Cent 


from Maine to California, and 
a monthly volume of sales 
averaging twenty-five tons 
has been reached. This de- 
partment is advertised in a 
builders’ trade paper of na- 
tional circulation. 

The company sells a com- 
plete line of electrical appli- 
ances for the home, suction 
sweepers, washers, ironers, 
and the smaller table and 
toilet appliances. The elec- 
trical department has devel- 
oped from 5 per cent of the 
business six years ago to more 
than 20 per cent at present. 
Sales are strongly solicited, two 
people being outside demonstrating 
and selling in the homes. Leads 
are obtained from satisfied users 
of the appliances, through the esti- 
mator for builders’ hardware, 
through advertising, and are de- 
veloped within the store. Not all 
of the appliances sell at the same 
rate, but on suction sweepers the 
remarkable turnover of fourteen 
times per year has been reached. 

The store has for a long time been 
a leader, a sort of civic institution. 
Oak Park is proud of it, and the 
store is entitled to its position. The 
company has’ always carefully 
guarded its business volume as be- 
ing too sacred to disclose. Sensing 
the value of having the public’s help 
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The Nicholas sales thermometer approaches the 
boiling point 


to a fuller degree, Mr. Nicholas took 
Oak Park into his confidence. On 
Nov. 1 announcement was made that 
the sales through Oct. 31 has been 
$376,000, and that the goal for the 
year was $500,000. A large sales 
meter, graded as a_ thermometer, 
was built outside, and between two 
display windows. The bulb showed 
$376,000, and the boiling point was 
$500,000. The entire town watched 
the steadily rising sales, and the 
whole town helped push the mark 
higher. The president of the bank 
stopped Mr. Nicholas on the street. 
“How are sales coming? My pur- 
chase won’t help much, but we need 
$100 worth of fireplace fixturing at 
the house.” One man said: “Send 
me up a vacuum cleaner; it’ll help 
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View of right side of new branch store of Nicholas Hardware Co. showing house- 
furnishings department 


your sales some, and besides we need 
it at home.” Another man wanted 
an ironer, and so it went upward 
with the sales total. The goal was 
reached before the end of the year. 

Mr. Nicholas says: “Give the 
community a chance to help you, 
study their needs, and develop to 
serve them better. Don’t fear to tell 
how much and how often you sell. 
People like to root for a winner, and 
they’ll pull for vou if you tell them 
you’re in a race.” 

The sales represent a gain of 35 
per cent over the previous year. In- 
creased effort of all kinds was respon- 
sible. Advertising was pushed, and 
the building boom was not overlooked 
because Mr. Nicholas figured on all 
they could handle with profitable re- 
sults. 

During December a branch store 
was opened on the south side of the 
town. Over 2000 people visited the 
branch the day it opened, and over 
500 sales were made at an average 
of more than $1 each. Mr. Nicholas 
spent the day at the new store when 
it opened, and gave each lady a beau- 
tiful rose and eazh child a box of 
chocolates with the compliments of 
the firm. 

The illustrations will give some 
idea of the interior arrangement. 
Upon entering the front door elec- 
trical goods are displayed on both 
sides. The main show cases are ar- 


ranged on the 


horseshoe fashion. 
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the immediate side cases display 
household equipment and accessories. 
In the curve of the horseshoe is the 
display of washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, etc. The side or wall cases 
have no counters in front of them, 
and give the customer a very good 
opportunity of “shopping around.” 
In other words they potently suggest 
“something else” that the purchaser 
needs. 

The store is 35x80 ft., and the 
color combination is unusual. The 
predominating color of the whole 
store is white. All wall cases have 
white frame work and white back- 
grounds. In the section where mer- 
chandise is displayed on panels of 
the doors, the background for the 
samples is green felt. All ledges, 
counter tops, display tables, and show 
cases are mahogany. On the display 
tables the shelf raised in the center 
of each table is of mahogany and 
trimmed with an edging of white. 
The side wall display case for sil- 
verware and electrical appliances is 
especially handsome. The woodwork 
is all white and the background of 
the same color. The shelves are 
glass and the bright silver and nickel 
plated ware shows up tremendously 
well in these cases. All cases are 
equipped with concealed lights, which 


The front case contains cutlery and make the displays very attractive. 











Another 


view of the store. 


Note the pleasing effect of mahogany and white 


fixtures as a background for merchandise 
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Classified Accessories as Profit Producers 


ERCHANTS throughout the 
M country agree that the auto- 

mobile accessory department 
of the retail hardware store should 
be kept complete and compact as a 
selling division of the business. Many 
of them take a further step and sug- 
gest that this department be some- 
what segregated from the general 
stock and that it be placed in charge 
of a special manager. 

When it comes to accessory win- 
dow displays, however, there are 
many different opinions offered. 
Each seems to have points of advan- 
tage in its favor, backed up with ac- 
tual experiences. Our own thought 
on this subject is that a window dis- 
play that has successfully sold goods 
for a merchant in one part of the 
country will do the same for a mer- 
chant in some other section. 

The store of Rudolph & West, 
Washington, D. C., has two fair-sized 
windows facing on New York Ave- 
nue. E. Brahler, who has charge of 
window displays and store decora- 
tion, recently worked out a plan of 
auto accessory window displays that 
included fifteen special displays each 
to run for fifteen days. Each of the 
fifteen displays was devoted exclu- 
sively to.one basic auto accessory 
line handled by the firm. 


The first of series was devoted to 
shop equipment, including tire- 
changing devices, machine tool as- 
sortments, special shop bench sets 
and kindred devices. The second 
display was on brake lining, clutch 
facings, clutch bands and the neces- 
sary rivets for the brake lining. An 
illustration of this display appears 
on this page. You will note it is de- 
voted to a complete assortment of the 
items mentioned. It makes a very in- 
teresting display and proves that 
space is well utilized when it is given 
to such a line of goods. 

The material shown in this dis- 
play is oftentimes neglected by the 
motorist who fails to recognize the 
importance of clutch and brake effi- 
ciency. Without the facing and lin- 
ing neither of these devices will work 
properly. With worn lining the 
brake bands soon begin to show 
signs of wear and this means replace- 
ment at added expense. Brake lin- 
ing and clutch facing not only insure 
safety but cut down upkeep on the 
car.- Bad brakes have caused many 
fatal accidents, particularly at this 
time of the year when roads are slip- 
pery and chains are needed. 

The firm of Rudolph & West con- 
siders the accessory department as a 
separate section of its business. Noe! 


R. Rosasco is the manager, A. R. 
Gooding is the sales manager and 
buyer, E. Brahler has charge of win- 
dow trimming and inside decoration 
and H. Brodie is the equipment man- 
ager. 

Mr. Rosasco informs us that the 
average stock value in this depart- 
ment runs very high and is turned 
over four times per year. This large 
business has of course been built up 
by progressive sales work, consistent 
advertising, and by attractive win- 
dow displays. The fifteen special 
displays each lasting fifteen days is 
said to have been a big sales factor. 
It offers other dealers a thought on 
a special program of displays. 

Twenty-four hour delivery service 
is another big feature of the atten- 
tion given to customers of Rudolph 
& West. Any order received before 
10 a. m. leaves the firm’s shipping 
room not later than 4.30 the same 
afterncon. This means delivery the 
same day either in the city or out- 
cf-town. 

In commenting on this phase of the 
business Mr. Rosasco says the com- 
pany’s success in this line is due to 
the fact that auto accessories are 
handled as a complete unit depart- 
ment and are not mixed with other 
items of hardware. 
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Novel Sign Builds Business for Wilson 


Unusual Form of Publicity Keeps Wilson Hardware 
Co. of Boulder, Colo., Before the Public 


NE of the healthiest signs of 
QO a live concern is a merchandis- 

ing policy that produces results 
and functions in such a way that 
profits grow instead of dwindling or 
remaining stationary. Usually a 
man is a good merchandiser because 
he believes in advertising. The 
word “advertising” applies to many 
different kinds of activities, for a 
man may not use much newspaper 
space but still have a good business. 
A careful analysis of that merchant’s 
business will show that he is a good 
advertiser but is directing his work 
through some other channels. 

In the great days when Rome was 
in all her glory, the Caesars under- 
stood a good deal about advertising. 
They did not have signs, window dis- 
plays or newspapers, but they made 
a great show and kept themselves 
constantly before the people. A 
Roman always knew who was at the 
head of the state for everywhere 
there was some concrete evidence. 
A great pageant, a temple, a palace, 
a monument or a great feast day 
served to keep him in the public eye. 

Modern business men do not have 
these means of advertising. They 
have more potent factors with which 
to work. The newspapers carry 
their story into every family; bill 
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boards constantly sell the firm to ali 
who see them; window displays at- 
tract people as they pass the store, 
and circulars as well as the house to 
house canvass serve to keep a mer- 
chant before the potential purchasers 
of the community. 

The greatest advertisement of all 
was commented upon by E. C. Sim- 
mons when he said, “The recollection 
of quality remains long after price is 
forgotten.” The climax of all adver- 
tising is the service rendered and the 
quality of the merchandise sold. 


Keeping in the Public Eye 


The accompanying _ illustraticn 
shows how the Wilson Hardware 
Company, Boulder, Colo., keeps itself 
constantly before the minds of the 
buying public. The sign is painted 
on the side of a building and appeals 
not only to the residents but has a 
strong attraction for tourists as well. 
A section of the State has been 
mapped out showing the contour of 
the country, marked trails and the 
resorts to be reached near the city. 
Any tourist or vacationist needs 
sporting goods or camp equipment 
and the big sign of the Wilson Hard- 
ware Company tells about its stock 
of the things they need. The sales 
meade to this class of trade alone 
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Every passing motorist sees this-map and remembers it and it’s a pretty sure thing that he also remembers the Wilson 
and visits the store when he needs something in hardware 


doubtless more than paid for the 
sign which continually works for the 
good of the firm. 

There is a very important thing 
to remember about advertising. The 
more effort put on it—the larger the 
returns. Let it stop working and the 
effect is noticed immediately. Sev- 
eral years ago everybody knew the 
name of a certain washing powder. 
It was a household by-word. Sales 
amounted to millions a year, when 
suddenly this company quit adver- 
tising and began to rest on its 
laurels. In a few years they were 
bought at a ridiculously low figure 
by an energetic competitor who ad- 
vertised. 

It costs money to advertise your 
hardware store and yourself in your 
community but it costs much more if 
one refrains from doing it. Adver- 
tising pays the largest dividends; it 
is almost like life insurance, you 
must have it. It is a dangerous 
thing to be without. Every hard- 
ware budget should contain at least 
2 per cent of thé gross sales for 
advertising and it should all be spent 
wisely. If you have not included 
advertising in your plans for this 
year look them over again and 
Squeeze something out so you can 
include it. 
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AKE a mental picture, if you 

can of any six retail hard- 

‘ware stores and locate in 

your mind picture the department 

devoted to hand tools. As you vis- 

ualize the displays of this basic line 

you probably see neat show cases or 

wall cases with shiny, good looking 

tool assortments peeping out from 
behind plate glass. 

The Ogden Hardware Co., Ash- 
land, Ky., had a similar department 
with wall cases and two show cases, 
but it did not make the proper ap- 
peal to the satisfaction of J. S. Og- 
den, president of this concern. He 
believes that each hardware item or 
class of goods is entitled to sales 
analysis and so he gave thought 
along analytical lines to the subject 
of hand tools. 

Mr. Ogden pictured himself as 
the consumer, perhaps a mechanic 
coming in the store for a pound of 
ten penny nails. He might by 
chance notice the breast drill assort- 
ment in the wall case, but certainly 
would not ask to see one of the set 
if he had no present intention of 
making such a purchase. On the 
other hand he thought that were he 
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Display Tables Help 


Increase 


a mechanic he would be interested 
enough in hand tools, and in the 
breast drill particularly, to try it 
out boring into blank space. He 
felt quite sure, however, that he 
would not ask to see any tool in 
that case without intending to buy. 
All this in spite of the fact that he 
knew the salesman would be glad to 
show him any item in the house. 

With these thoughts in mind Mr. 
Ogden devised the tool sales table 
shown on this page. It is not only a 
different idea in tools, but is a 
mighty fine sales kink. The table 
itself is of a more or less conven- 
tional type, but the way in which 
the tools are displayed invites in- 
spection. That is why they were put 
in the open so that they could be 
seen, picked up, inspected and 
tested. These are the natural things 
for a man to do when he sees un- 
guarded tools. 

Mr. Ogden tells us that his theory 
on tool sales tables has proved to be 
a merchandising asset that has di- 
rectly helped to increase the sale of 
hand tools. This dealer has fre- 
quently watched the effect of these 
tables on the man coming in the 
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Tool Sales 


store. He notes that more people 
stop and look at the tools. He has 
also learned that it is much easier 
to interest people in tools or in any 
line for that matter when they are 
displayed in the open where the 
prospect can see them readily. 

We are also told that Mr. Ogden 
has found that it takes less time 
selling tools under the new plan. 
They are right there and the cus- 
tomer has no time, he says, to be- 
come disinterested. 

Of course there may be certain 
limitations to the scope of sales 
tables for displaying tools. Lack 
of floor space may prevent the use 
of a complete table department. But 
you as a dealer surely can find 
room for at least one tool sales 
table. The display could be changed 
so that a different assortment would 
be on view each week. 

The Ogden tool tables do not keep 
a standard stock display. They are 
changed around so that people 
never get accustomed to them. In 
the background of the picture can 
be seen the plate glass wall cases. 





(Continued on page 104) 
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Pawtucket 


fairs from 








By 


Plan of the stairway showing advantageous location 


of Frank Toole’s desk 


State of the Union. In square 

miles it approaches the size of 
some of the smaller Texan counties. 
On the map it looks more like the lo- 
cation of a township than a State. It 
reminds one of a “bantie” egg in an 
ostrich nest. To those unacquainted 
with the contour of the ground it 
would almost seem that with a good 
running start one could coast across 
the entire State. But to those who 
know Rhode Island best, this little 
New England commonwealth is a 
concentrated bunch of splendidly di- 
rected energy. Its towns and cities 
are modern—its roads are good—its 
manufacturing wonderfully diversi- 
fied—its speed laws liberal and its 
countryside good to look upon. 


R’'sizte ISLAND is the midget 


Winter Sports 


Pawtucket, R. I., is only about 
forty miles from Boston. I drove it 
a number of times last summer and 
grew to think of it as just a nice lit- 
tle morning’s spin, but those summer 
impressions received a decided jolt 
when I attempted the drive a short 
time ago. The ice in places was fully 
three feet above the street car tracks 
which are on a level with the State 
Road. Heavy truck traffic had cut 
deep chain ruts and the going was a 
corker. I carried an axe in the car 
and had to chop my way out of the 
ruts four times in order to pass other 
cars. A pair of huge trucks—regu- 
lar old caravan sized fellows had 
collided on a hill and fully fifty men 
—mostly truck drivers—formed an 
emergency crew that in an hour had 





cleared the way for traffic. I passed 
a huge limousine, bottom side up, 
and the evidence of minor motor 
trouble all along the way emphasized 
the exceeding trouble of New Eng- 
land winter driving. After some 
four hours among the glaciers I ar- 
rived at Pawtucket. 

William K. Toole Company, is a 
hardware house that radiates the di- 
versified manufacturing industry of 
that-most progressive city. Among 
its customers are factories that 
range from spinning mills to foun- 
drys — from jewelry manufacturers 
to machine tool works. There are 
fully fifty distinctly different manu- 
facturing activities in the town and 
each industry demands certain spe- 
cialized hardware. 

William K. Toole was 
out on the road when 
I arrived but his son, 
Frank, Jr., was on the 
job in the store. He 
sized up my _ arctic 
wearing apparel and 
said he was glad to note 
that I was such a strong 
advocate of winter 
sports. 

After I had removed 
a few coats and caps 
and overshoes, he 
showed me through the 
store, which is located 
on the Forty-second 
Street and Broadway 
of the town. Things 
looked prosperous— 





A Short Account Describing Some 
of the Methods That Have 
Aided the William K. 


Toole Company 


Roy F. SouLe 


up—fifteen or twenty clerks were 
hopping to it to care for the wants 
of customers who came through the 
front door, stamping their feet or 
picking icicles from their whiskers. 

I asked Frank how they did it and 
he replied that in Pawtucket they 
started building a business by build- 
ing a town. He said that the people 
there applied diversified farming 
methods to city development — that 
just as the progressive farmer plans 
several crops, rather than to risk his 
year’s work on one kind of grain, so 
had Pawtucket planned her factories. 
One or two lines may suffer a severe 
slump, but the others carry on. Not 
a bad idea when the city fathers are 
holding out factory inducements to 
go a bit stronger to get the kind of a 



























































even the mountains of 
ice hadn’t slowed things 





Front view of stairway showing desk 
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plant not already represented. One- 
industry towns are a lot like one-man 
towns. They are subject to all sorts 
of chills and cramps. Through all 
the ups and downs that have hit us 
since 1914, Pawtucket has given her 
people pretty regular employment 
and her merchants a correspondingly 
regular business. 


Lawn Roller Turnover 


A new shipment of garden hose 
had just arrived, and as we passed 
the place where it was being stored, 
Frank paused to suggest to a young 
man, that he have that sign renewed. 
The sign referred to was placed con- 
spicuously at the top of a substantial 
home-made hose rack. It read: 
“Lawn Roller for Rent, $1.50 a Day.” 

In Pawtucket, just as in every 
other hustling town in the country, 
there was a building boom last year. 
Building means lawn making and for 
a one time job, the average man can- 
not see the economy of purchasing a 
lawn roller. He does take kindly to 
the roller renting idea. The Toole 
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They are reached by freight eleva- 
tors only. A big sliding door, directly 
opposite this platform elevator, opens 
onto a narrow shipping platform. All 
goods coming into the store, or go- 
ing out the back door of the store, 
must go over that elevator. 

In the basement I heard the sound 
of rushing air, and in answer to an 
inquiry, Frank took me into the 
boiler room. Last year they installed 
an oil heating plant. It is a pippin, 
and has freed them from the stran- 
gle hold the coal barons have on all 
New England. Incidently, the cost 
this year has been less than the nor- 
mal coal cost. 

The huge bins, that formerly were 
used for coal storage, are now stor- 
ing a stock of galvanized goods. 


A Pair of Homemade Fixtures 


In the shipping room, I saw a 
time-worn, efficient order truck. 
Home-built, 20 in. wide—48 in. long 
—28 in. high—a box or tray 7 in. 
deep at the top—the bottom level for 
carrying goods of greater length or 



































Hardware Company started with one width if necessary. Four truck 
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renting roller and before the season 
closed they had three rollers on the 
job. The renting season begins in 
May. It is very brisk in July and 
August. The store delivers the roller 
and calls for it the next morning. 
For eight weeks at one stretch, those 
rollers were rented four days a week. 
That is $6 a week from each roller. 
$18 a week from three. - Eight times 
eighteen is $144. Pretty brisk little 
cash business from three rollers that 
retailed for $22 each, and at the close 
of the reason, two of the used rollers 
were sold for enough to pay for their 
original cost. Think it over. Here 
is a service that pleases customers, 
saves them money and makes a cork- 
ing little direct profit for the store. 
A lot of people beside the users of 
Bull Durham like to “roll their 
own,” 

We visited the receiving and ship- 
ping departments. There are no out- 
side doors to these basement rooms. 















little lumber—a few 


wheels — 
screws and four angle irons will do 
the trick. A heap of hardware stores 
needs a truck of this nature. 

On our way from the main floor to 
the basement, another home-made 
fixture caught my eye. Toole’s sell a 


lot of drill rods. Their open ‘stock is 
large and well assorted. Just inside 
the floor-rail, that protects the side 
of the stairs, has been placed an up- 
right row of galvanized iron tubes. 
These tubes are oval in shape, and 
are about 2% in. wide. Forty tubes 
on each side of the stairway, are held 
in place by a base-board and a 2 in. 
strip of lumber, near the top. The 
drill rods project about 4 in. above 
the mouths of these tubes. A neat 
arrangement with the stock, easily 
accessible from the stairs. As clever 
a little space saver as I have seen in 
years. 

As I was leaving we stopped for a 
moment at Mr. Toole’s office. His 






























































Galvanized iron tubes arranged to hold 
drill rods 


desk occupies a most unique position. 
It’s like the noble Duke of York— 
neither up nor down. 

The offices of the company are on 
the second floor. From these offices 
a stairway leads to the store floor. 
Half-way down, from a level plat- 
form, this stairway branches to the 
right and to the left, giving two con- 
venient entrances to the big sales 
room. The platform from which 
these two stairways branch has been 
extended straight out into the store 
for about 6 ft. This landing is just 
wide enough for a good desk and 
from this vantage point, Frank Toole 
says he can see and be seen. He can 
hold conversation with a clerk on the 
main floor without raising his voice 
or with a bookkeeper above without 
a megaphone. From this strategic 
point he can see what is going on 
in the store. He can witness the 
sales methods of any of the sales- 
men, and is always in a position to 
give them first hand advice. If any 
big customers enter the portals he 
can see them come in and can be on 
hand to greet them by the time they 
reach the center of the store. 


Local Pride Builds Business 


About that time I woke up to the 
fact that the afternoon was well ad- 
vanced and concluded I’d better be 
on my way if I expected to get over 
the ice hump that separates Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. It was a 
tough trip but a visit with Toole was 
worth it. Even a little knowledge of 
Rhode Island’s big business makes 
you realize that you can’t slip the 
State into one of your pockets even 
though the map makers have made it 
look about the size of a wart on the 
side of a mountain. Every town in 
the State has a lot of local pride. 
They know they are good and they 
don’t mind admitting it. Pawtucket 
has a personal interest in its big 
hardware store. I talked with a few 
customers and watched and listened 
to a lot more. They seemed to think 
they owned the place and Toole en- 
couraged the idea and when folks 
feel that way about your business— 
it’s big. 
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doubting the fact that the average human being 

pins his beliefs strongly to what he sees. Of 
course he switches off on to “hearsay” evidence occa- 
sionally, and he is apt to judge the sharpness of a 
knife by the feel of its edge, but his eyes are his real 
convincers. Man is, generally speaking, a practical 
creature who depends on his senses as guides to his 
mind. This is particularly true when it comes to 
the buying of merchandise. It is almost impossible 
these days to sell a “pig in a poke.” 

Sometimes I think the retail salesmen fail to pay 
enough attention to the customer’s dependence on 
his eyes, his ears and his hands. They likewise fail 
to get the proper value from a sales angle of the 
. different senses. Some of them try to turn every 
sale into a vocal concert or a public address. Now 
talking is a very necessary part of a sale. The sales- 
man must talk the selling points of an article to his 
customer, but we should remember that talking is 
only one part of a sale. 

Careful investigation proves that a man sees at 
least ten times as much as he hears. In fact some 
authorities declare that he sees twenty times as much 
as he hears. What does that mean in selling? Just 
this: That you can talk to a customer about an 
article until you are black in the face, but if you fail 
to show him that article your chance of making the 
sale is only about one in ten. 

The best method is to get the article out where it 
can be seen and demonstrated. Don’t take this to 
mean that you should point out the article on the 
shelves or in a show case. People are near sighted 
in the matter of buying. Get it where they can see 
it clearly. 

There should be a short introduction of the article, 
remembering to bring out its important features. 


GS eounii is not always believing, but there is no 





“The Senses of Selling 





You are then well on the way to a sale, but there is 
one other sense to take into consideration—the sense 
of feeling. Investigations have proven conclusively 
that by getting the article into the hands of the 
customer at this point, you create in his mind a sense 
of possession which practically doubles your chances 
of making the sale. The proper thing to do there- 
fore, after introducing the article as suggested above, 
is to get it into his hands. If it is a saw, for example, 
you can hand it to the customer and say “See how 
perfectly this saw hangs.” He will naturally take it 
and test the hang. As he takes it, the salesman 
should step back just far enough to prevent him 
giving it back, and go on with his sales talk. Let 
the customer do the demonstrating. Tell him to feel 
the taper of the blade, to note the set of the teeth, 
etc., explaining the advantages as you go along. 

People buy visions not merchandise. They pur- 
chase what an article will do, not the article itself. 
Did you ever see a customer pick up a gun? The 
first thing he does is to bring it to his shoulder and 
sight down the barrel. He loses sight of the metal 
and wood of which the gun is made, and instead he 
sees a duck, grouse or quail just within shooting 
distance. The gun, to his mind becomes personal 
property, capable of giving him real service and 
pleasure. As a result the sale is easy. 

The next time a customer comes in, make a logical 
appeal to his senses. Talk enough, but not too much, 
and let him use his eyes and his hands while you 
appeal to his hearing. You are using sales sense 
when you cater to your customer’s senses. 
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EDITORIAL 


An Opportunity 


HE annual convention of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association to be held at 
Richmond, Va., this June, affords an unparalleled 
opportunity for the entire hardware business to 
adopt definitely the decimal system of packing 
and pricing, and the principles of simplification 
advocated by the Department of Commerce for 
reducing the excess variety of manufactured 
products. 

The retailers should invite representatives of 
the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ associations to 
sit in conference with them. Together they 
should agree on a specific date for the decimal 
system to become universally effective in all 
branches of the industry. 

Together they should appoint an efficient, com- 
pact and balanced committee to decide on what 
is superfluous in the way of patterns, designs 
and finishes. The findings of that committee 
should be practically applied. Excess varieties 
should be whittled down to reasonable propor- 
tions and sensible standards should be adopted 
and maintained wherever needed. 

There has been ample discussion. State retail 
associations have shown an overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of both simplification and the deci- 
mal system. They are both practical and con- 
structive propositions. 

If the retail association this year avails itself 
of this opportunity to call a national conference, 
it will be acting for the good of the hardware 
business as a whole, and furthermore, if its work 
is crowned with success it will inaugurate a new 
and a better epoch in the history of hardware 
merchandising. 





COMMENT 


An Egyptian Spring 


T will be an Egyptian spring this year. A 

Nile green spring of silver showers; of golden 
days and turquoise skies; of rich and glowing 
serpent colors. 

The dark veil of Egypt, studded with silver 
stars and golden crescents, has been lifted slight- 
ly in the Valley of the Kings, and all the world 
peers into the tomb of time through photographic 
lenses and the electric flashings on the cables. 

And so we will have an Egyptian spring. 
Women’s fashions are being revolutionized. De- 
signers are at work. There will be less grace of 
line, perhaps, but more vividness and color. Art 
and industry, china and jewelry, architecture 
and hardware will feel this warm, luxuriant in- 
fluence from the East. 

But is it not in every sense of the word incon- 
gruous, that twentieth century man should be 
stirred to creation by the mummy of an Egyp- 
tian King who died 3000 years ago? 

But what is the practical import of all this, 
rummaging around in old tombs, to the modern 
business of selling hardware? Well, in the first 


‘place, there were gold and bronze hinges on 


some of the doors of the chests and caskets in 
the tomb at Luxor. 

If that means nothing to you, perhaps, the 
suggestion that Egyptian. photographs may be 
obtained from news syndicates ; that these photo- 
graphs arranged in a window display, with ap- 
propriate cards and embellishments, and samples 
of modern tools, hinges and builders’ hardware, 
might have an unusual attraction in a hardware 
window, all of which may possibly help you to 
appreciate more acutely the significance of an 
Egyptian spring. 
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Some Timely Suggestions for the Customer 


Adapting a Current Interest Topic 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 

The ad shown below was recently re- 
ceived from Howard’s of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., a store which during the year just 
past has contributed some real thoughts 
to the subject of retail hardware pub- 
licity. This ad, however, is not up to the 
Howard standard, and one of the 
reasons why we reproduce it is to show 
the dealer a type of copy which gets 
the reader’s interest through a current 
topic and then switches that interest 
te an entirely different subject. 

It is not good business to get the 
reader interested in one subject as a 
subterfuge to introduce him to some- 
thing else. It is a mighty good thing 
to use current topics but only when they 
can be made to tie up to the article or 
service you are advertising. So take 





Old King Sub 





Old King Coal, once a merry old soul, 

Is disgruntled and very, very sad; 
He has beén di j as the h 
F 


hold 





P guest— 
Lost the throne that he so long had. 
‘or, whenever the home fire flames are fed, 

He is not, for his warmth, worth a—hoot! 
Everyone needing heat must burn “dust” at the feet 

Of—Old King Coal Substitute. 

However— 
There Is No Substitute 


—for— 


GOOD PLUMBING— 
The Kind That We Do 


Burn “dust” if you must—But when it comes to 


Plumbing— 


Accept No Substitute for 


HOW ARD’S 


Pritt ttt 


” 


1—In this ad the advertiser uses a 

timely topic to interest the reader in 

an unrelated subject which is poor 
advertising practice 





x 


larger cities. 


You Buy Out of Town, and 

I Buy Out of Town, and 

He Buys Out of Town, and 

We All Buy Out of Town, 

What is Going to Happen to 
OUR TOWN 


There is no need for any hardware to be bought out of town for we 
can safely say that we carry as large a stock as is carried in most of the 
Our prices, too, are as low, and in many cases lower. 
If you are at all skeptical, you are the one we want to prove this to. 





JOHN E. LARRABEE CO., Inc. 











2—Here is one way to show the mail-order buyer the error of his ways. 
If you experience such competition, give this ad a try-out 


another look at this Howard ad and 
fancy the disappointment of the reader 
at not finding some information on a 
coal substitute such as an oil heater, 
an electric heater or a gas-steam radi- 
ator. 


A Good Ad for the Small Town 
Merchant 


No. 2 


Here is a bit of publicity sent us by 
John E. Larrabee Co. of Amsterdam, 
N. Y. It is one of the best of its kind 
that we have ever noted, and will make 
even the most confirmed catalog house 
buyer pause and reflect upon the re- 
sults of his method of purchasing. The 
follow-up of the main display invites 
the reader to come in and “be shown,” 
and certainly this offer should appeal 
to every fair-minded man. In other 
words, this ad fights mail-order buying 
in a constructive rather than a destruc- 


3 cols. x 6 in.) 


tive manner. It makes the reader feel 
that his support in trade is essential to 
his town’s well being and also appeals 
to his pocketbook through its open offer 
of value comparison. 


Cash in on Thermometer Publicity 


No. 83 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 


There is considerable national ad- 
vertising being done today on ther- 
mometers and the dealer is wise who 
runs a few ads devoted to them. The 
ad reproduced herewith is a very good 
presentation of the subject and shows 
how much may be said in 4 in. across 
two columns of newspaper space. This 
ad was sent us by the Foster-Farrar 
Co., Northampton, Mass. 


Here’s a Good Seller! 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 
If the man of the house knew there 
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Accurate Thermometers 


correct within a fraction of a degree are 
the kind we sell. 

We have them for all purposes, In- 
door and Outdoor Use. 

_Oven—Deep Fat Frying—Candy— 

Dairy and Maple Syrup Thermometers. 

We have a variety of styles and fin- 
{shes to suit your desires. We know the 
Thermometers will suit you if you buy 
them at 


FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 
162 Main St. 


Northampton, Mass. 
WINCHESTER stone 











3—Thermometer national publicity is 
making it worth while for the dealer 
to use such an ad as this one 


was such a handy article as the side- 
walk scraper iliustrated in this ad sent 
us by the Sumner Co. of Moncton, 
N. B., he would hustle to get one right 
away. We believe more scrapers would 
be sold if they were given a little pub- 
licity. The average man never thinks 
of them until he happens to see one in 
actual use. Why not stir up some busi- 
ness on them? 


A Solution to the Coal Problem 


No. 5 (8 cols. x 13 in.) 


This copy was used a few weeks ago 
by Faut’s, Brookfield, Mo., and it strikes 
us that now is a logical time to use such 
an ad as this while folks are still con- 
fronted by the coal problem. Many 
home owners, as the ad suggests, will 
not feel like putting in another winter 
of assorted coal substitutes, and now 
when their disgust is at the boiling 
point is a mighty good time to talk to 
them about a way to be rid of the un- 





“The sotisfaction of Quality remains tong 
after the price is forgetten.” 





Why Not Scrape the Slush 
off Your Sidewalk ? 


Make a good fellow of yourself with 
those who have to walk on your side 
of the street. 
We are proud of our sidewalks in 
summer Why not have them at 
least passable in the spring? 
A few minutes work and a 
SIDEWALK SCRAPER 
Price $1.00 
Will do the trick 


SUMNER CO. 


Main St. MONCTON N.B. 














4— Sidewalk scrapers offer a real 

selling opportunity to the dealer who 

pushes them. Here is a good 
scraper ad. 
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Oil cheaper 


than coal 


installed 


5—This ad is a very 
clear exposition of 
how the home owner 
can change his heating 
plant to use oil in- 
stead of coal 


costs little 


Call us 
for estimate 





—Burn Oil— 


and easier to get 


ADCOX burners 


in any furnace 


Easily regulated, 
No dust or dirt, 
or ashes to carry 


The ADCOX 


compared with 
its convenience 


69 


This Winter 


Coal will be high-priced and hard 
to get this winter. So, oil seems 
to be the logical solution for your 
problems. 


After extensive investigation, we 
have secured the ADCOX burner, 
a burner for any kind of furnace 
or heating stove. There is an 
ADCOX to fit your heater. 


A steady, even heat always — no 
ashes or clinkers to be carried out 
—no dirt or muss in the house— 
perfect control of your fire at the 
turning of a valve. 


Do you feel like going thru an- 
other winter with the dirt and 
muss of soft coal, when at a slight 
cost you can install at’: ADCOX 
and do away with all this discom- 
fort ? 


Let our heating engineers tell you 
how easy it is to get an ADCOX 
installed, and at how low the cost. 
A phone call will bring us. 
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certainty of coal supply. The ad is 
well worded and will produce many in- 
quiries. 

The Faut Hardware Co. says: “We 


read the ‘Publicity for the Retailer’ 
pages in HARDWARE AGE with much in- 
terest and find them very helpful in 
getting up our advertising.” 





The History of Table Forks 


T is hard to believe the sensation 

produced when table forks first 
came into use. It was in 1574, ata 
dinner given by Henry III of France. 
Here is an account by a royal guest: 

“The guests never touched the 
meat with their fingers but with 
forks, which they carried to their 
mouths, bending their necks and 
bodies over their plates. There 
were several salads. These they ate 
with forks, for it is not considered 
proper to touch the food with the 
fingers. However difficult it may be 
to manage it, it is thought better to 
put the little forked instrument in 


the mouth than the fingers. The 
artichokes, asparagus, peas and 
beans were brought. It was a pleas- 
ure to watch them try to eat these 
with their forks, for some, who were 
less adroit than the others, dropped 
as many on their plates and on the 
way to the mouth as they were able 
to get to their mouths. Afterward 
a great silver basin and a pitcher of 
water were brought and the guests 
washed their hands, though it seems 
as if there would not be much scent 
of meat and grease on them, for they 
had touched their food only with 
those forked instruments.” 
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Sixty-seventh Congress Closes in Spirited Struggle— 
Ship Subsidy Measure in Doubt—Slim 


Chance for Extra Session 


NE week from today, at noon, 
QO the Sixty-seventh Congress will 

adjourn sine die. Unless the 
President in his wisdom shall deem it 
necessary to call a special session of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, the business 
men of the country will be permitted to 
enjoy a long period of freedom from 
legislative agitation, as the new Con- 
gress will not meet in regular session 
until the first Monday in next Decem- 
ber. 

The outlook for avoiding a special 
session this spring has improved stead- 
ily of late. Such meager reports as 
have filtered from the White House in- 
dicate that the President is prepared 
to make a very substantial sacrifice of 
his legislative program in order that 
the country may be afforded relief 
from the uncertainties inseparable 
from protracted Congressional sessions. 


Bitter Fight Over Shipping Bill 


The big appropriation bills will all 
be signed by the President before 
March 4 and, while many important 
measures will fail, everything vital to 
the conduct of the Government will be 
disposed of. The week to come will 
witness titanic struggles to put 
through certain important special 
measures, including the ship subsidy 
bill, but it is now generally accepted 
as a practical certainty that even if all 
these measures fail the President will 
not summon a special session of Con- 
gress this spring. 

The business men of the country are 
being heard from in no uncertain tones 
in a demand that Congress shall enact 
the ship subsidy bill before adjourn- 
ment. The National Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking the lead in presenting 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Feb. 26, 1923. 
By W. L. CROUNSE. 


these views to the Senate, relying for 
its authority to do so on the practically 
unanimous instructions it has received 
from its membership in every State 
and Territory of the Union. 

Business men who have interested 
themselves in this battle of the giants 
to save the American merchant marine 
are encouraged by the fact that on 
every test vote thus far taken in the 
Senate there was a comfortable ma- 
jority in favor of the proposed legisla- 
tion. As I have heretofore pointed out, 
however, the opponents of the bill can 
easily prevent its being brought to a 
vote in view of the fact that Congress 
is on the eve of adjournment and many 
important routine measures still re- 
main to be disposed of. 


Chamber Exposes Fallacies 


In a recent summary of the argu- 
ments in favor of the ship subsidy bill 
the Chamber has taken occasion to ex- 
pose the fallacy of those who are fight- 
ing the measure with the argument 
that Congress has no right to pay the 
taxpayers’ money over to individuals 
operating privately owned vessels. In 
this connection the Chamber says: 

“The opponent of ship subsidy rests 
his argument on the ground that it is 
wrong for the Government to use the 
taxpayers’ money to advance a private 
industry. Is it more wrong to take 
this money to advance the industry un- 
der the advantages of private control 
than to take a larger amount to main- 
tain this industry as a socialistic de- 
velopment in Government hands? Is 
this the first or outstanding instance of 
government subsidy to private industry 
in the public interest? 

“How about the millions expended by 


the Government for the development of 
our railroads by private companies, 
creating that vast network of commu- 
nications which alone enabled this 
country to reach its present state of 
development and upon which today our 
prosperity in every line depends? How 
about our laws of long standing ex- 
cluding foreign vessels from the coast- 
wise trade for the sole purpose of al- 
lowing American private owners to 
operate fleets? 


And the Tariff Laws? 


“How about our tariff bills under 
Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations alike, from 1828 to the pres- 
ent day? In wiew of these, is it not 
absurd to cavil at the expenditure of 
$30,000,000 a year for the maintenance 
in war and peace of an assured carry- 
ing capacity for American goods?” 

The Chamber points out that if the 
bill fails at the present session, it can- 
not pass Congress for years to come. 
This means one of three things: First, 
the continuance of Government owner- 
ship and operation, either under the 
Shipping Board or some other govern- 
ment agency, with all the inefficiency 
necessarily attaching to Government 
operation of industry; or, second, the 
extension of Government ownership 
and operation under like circumstances; 
or, third, the abandonment of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

As to what these alternatives mean 
the Chamber says: 

“First, continuance—the most likely 
thing to occur—means a carrying on of 
present evils. Government will neces- 
sarily lack the initiative of private 





(Continued on page 102) 
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Hardware Orders Totalling $2,000,000 
Placed at Philadelphia Meeting 





Retiring President 
Ernest Johannesen 


hardware were placed between 

Feb. 12 and 16, according to au- 
thoritative estimates, with 404 manu- 
facturers and jobbers with exhibited 
merchandise at the twenty-second an- 
nual convention and exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association at the Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
estimated attendance during the five 
days was 52,450. 

The opinions of the retailers on cur- 
rent trade questions as crystalized in 
the resolutions of the convention unan- 
imously indorsed: (1) the principles of 
simplification advocated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to reduce excess va- 
riety in patterns, finishes and designs 
of manufactured products; (2) educa- 
tion of the public on the necessary 
function of the retailer in modern dis- 
tribution; (3) the early adoption by 
the hardware trade of the decimal sys- 
tem of packing and pricing; (4) coop- 
eration with constructive activities for 
community development, and (5) a 
more intensive and exhaustive study of 
distribution costs and ways of increas- 
ing stock turnover. Hugh F. McKnight, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected to succeed 
Ernest Johannesen, Baltimore, Md., as 
president of the association for the en- 
suing year. 


Must Face Facts, Casey Says 


One of the noteworthy features of the 
convention was an address by C. H. 
Casey, president of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, who de- 
clared that both the wholesaler and the 


() sna for $2,000,000 worth of 


Big Buying at Convention of 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Ass’n 

—Simplification, Education 
of Public, Decimal System, 
Community Development, 
Distribution and Turnover 

Are Stressed 
52,450 in Attendance 


retailer are confronted with the neces- 
sity of either reducing overhead costs 
or giving way to more compact forms 
of distribution, such as, perhaps, chain 
stores, mail order houses and com- 
munity purchasing systems. 

“By skillful maneuvering in the ad- 
vertising field,” Mr. Casey said, “coupled 
with almost perfect efficiency in the 
handling of merchandise both as to pur- 
chases and sales, the mail order houses 
have won a permanent place in the re- 
tail distribution in this country. 

“By skillful maneuvering I do not 
mean that they have done anything un- 
fair or unethical, but they have taken 
advantage to the fullest extent of an 





Secretary 
Sharon E. Jones 





President 
Hugh F. McKnight 


epportunity that was afforded to any- 
one who wished to take advantage of it. 

“True, the size. of a mercantile busi- 
ness limits its possibilities in many 
ways, both as to its form and ways of 
advertising and its economies in the 
conduct of the business. A small con- 
cern cannot afford a high priced ex- 
pert to direct operations in each depart- 
ment, nor can it install complex ma- 
chinery and equipment that is profita- 
ble in a large concern. 

“However, it will not profit us to 
ignore the fact that conditions have 
changed, and are continually changing. 
It will do us no good to close our eyes 
to the fact that mail order houses, 
chain stores and other direct-to-the- 
customer, cash-with-the-order concerns 
are operated by the best trained minds 
in the country. 

“We had better stare the matter in 
the face and by intensive study of our 
business, its possibilities and limita- 
tions, put it in a position to take advan- 
tage of all possible economies and short 
cuts. We must study the general needs 
of the community and the specific re- 
quirements of our customers and so 
make of ourselves community special- 
ists filling a need that an outside cor- 
poration cannot possibly supply. 

“To make this special analysis pos- 
sible, complete but simple records are 
necessary. To run your business with- 
out records is like blindfolding your- 
self in a foot race. The right kind of 
records will enable a merchant to 
analyze his costs and show him if it is 
possible to lower them. It is often 
found that costs are too high for the 
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selling price and it is up to the mer- 
chant to buy more cheaply or adjust his 
prices. 


Capital Not Working Hard Enough 


“Records will indicate to the dealer 
the goods that sell best in his commu- 
nity, enabling him to buy so as to get 





First Vice-President 
B. Frank Antrim 


a greater stock turn with better finan- 
cial returns. It is a matter of com- 
mon business knowledge that in turn- 
ing his stock only about twice a year 
the hardware merchant is not making 
capital work hard enough. 

“The average hardware merchant 
thinks he must maintain his stock at a 
certain level because he has always 
done so. He does’ not distinguish be- 
tween quantity and variety. He buys 
grosses when he should buy dozens or 
dozens when he should buy half or 
quarter dozens. 

“In almost every store there can be 
found obsolete and unnecessary quan- 
tities of goods running into hundreds 
or perhaps thousands of dollars. This 
unproductive investment with its bur- 
den of overhead quickly absorbs the 
profit from the active stock. The re- 
tailer is on the defensive just now and 
it is up to him to show the economical 
as well as the economic unit in the sys- 
tem of merchandise distribution. 


Not All Theory 


“Tf the mail order house way is the 
right way to distribute goods and the 
wares of all kinds of ultimate con- 
sumer, and it is ‘the greatest good to 
the greatest number,’ we had better sit 
up right now and take a good long look 
straight into the face of the matter 
and not ‘kid’ ourselves that this is all 
just a theory. 

“The average consumer is worked up 
to such a pitch he has never been be- 
fore, because of the high prices pre- 
vailing for everything he has to buy 
and the comparative low prices that 
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the producers receive. The latter is 
particularly true in all agricultural 
lines, including the raising of live- 
stock. 

“I am not conceding, nor do I for a 
moment think this country is in a posi- 
tion to get along without the retailer, 
particularly the hardware merchant, 
and all the service and accommodation 
ae is rendering; but we must admit that 
the spread between the cost of the raw 
material and the price of the finished 
product article delivered into the hands 
of the buyer is, in a great majority of 
cases, seemingly out of all proportion. 


Calls Overhead Excessive 


“Why should a wholesaler, who is 
supposed to sell in carloads, tons, dozens 
or in original packages, pile up a cost 
or overhead of within one cent of the 
retailer who has to and does sell each 
item separately. Even our cost of 32% 
per cent is too high. Retail average 
overhead expense should be down 
around 15 per cent right now and the 
jobber’s should be about half of that, 
but the sorry truth of the matter is 
that there are many instances where 
it is almost double in both fields. 

“Other methods of wholesaling are 
being tried out and if the old estab- 
lished methods do not exert themselves 
they may realize then too late that they 
have been supplanted by newer and 
more economical methods.” 


Opening Session 


Ernest Johannesen, president of the 
association, presided over the meetings, 
which were officially opened Feb. 12, the 
invocation being delivered by the Rev. 
J. E. Crowther, pastor of the Arch 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Philadelphia. The principal address 
of the opening session was delivered 
by Horatio S. Earle, president of the 
North Wayne Tool Co., following the in- 
troduction of associate members by 
President Johannesen. 

Mr. Earle compared conditions thirty 
years ago with the present and said 
that the most successful man does not 
attempt to do all the business in a 
store, but divides it among his clerks. 
Every clerk, he said, should be the boss 
of something and be held responsible 
tor a fair amount of the business, and 
no executive, Mr. Earle said, should 
draw his salary until the employees 
can receive 10 per cent. 

A lecture and informal dance was 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
on the night of Lincoln’s birthday. 
President Johannesen delivered his an- 
nual message at the following morn- 
ing’s session, and devoted most of his 
remarks to the activities of the asso- 
ciation during the past year. 


Sales School on Floor 


Sharon E. Jones, secretary of the as- 
sociation, in his annual report, said in 
part: 

“There is no school of learing where 
the art of salesmanship is taught as it 
is on our exhibition floors by the sales 
managers and expert salesmen sent 
here by exhibitors, and the value of this 
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is more and more realized by the pro- 
ducer and distributor. 

“This subject was given a prominent 
place in the programs of the Manufac-. 
turers’ and Jobbers’ Convention at At- 
lantic City last fall, and the conclusion 
they came to was in the form of a res- 
olution - pledging missionary work 
among the retail hardware dealers in 
a campaign of education. This cam- 
paign of education of instructing pro- 
prietors and employees in real sales- 
manship and better merchandising are 
two of the most important subjects that 
are brought before us. It is needless 
for me to call your attention to the fact 
also that these exhibitors give us won- 
derful lessons and examples in the art 
of displaying their wares. Here the 
window dresser, the store trimmer, the 
stock keeper gets a_ post-graduate 
course in his profession which cannot 
be had anywhere else or at any price.” 


Fernley on Prices 


T. James Fernley, secretary of the 
National Hardware Association, read a 
letter of inquiry as to the likelihood 
of there being a further inflation in 
commodity values to such an extent 
that it might be detrimental to the fu- 
ture stability of business. Mr. Fernley 
stated he had sent out a number of cir- 
cular letters to members of his asso- 
ciation, and had received a number of 
replies on this subject. The trend of 
these letters, he said, indicated that the 
writers favored holding prices down 
rather than to take the chances of a 
runaway market. 

Charles W. Scarborough, treasurer, 
read his annual report, showing the as- 
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sociation to be in a prosperous finan- 
cial condition, which was followed by a 
report by W. G. Pearce, field secretary. 

S. R. Miles of the National Associa- 
tion spoke on store records and urged 
dealers to use more care in keeping 
their records. He also outlined the sys- 
tem advocated by the association office. 
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John M. Thofigas, president of the Penn- 
sylvania St ollege, urged more edu- 
cation on i trial problems and made 
a plea for business men to cooperate in 
helping the schools and colleges to give 


better training to the young men of 
the nation. 


Question Box 


Robert Murray, Honesdale, Pa., then 
took charge of the question box. 

Question 1. “How can we dissuade 
the Farmers’ Grain Bureau from or- 
ganized buying as now practised.” 

“In time they will discover,” one 
member said, “that the expense of dis- 
tributing will be very heavy. This 
movement in my neighborhood was 
started by a young man, a farmer’s 
son, who had formerly had some ex- 
perience in selling farm machinery. I 
do not think that this is an organiza- 
tion of the farm bureau, but purely an 


organization connected with grain pro- 


ducers.” 

Mr. Murray. “Is the radio a paying 
proposition? How many handle radio 
material?” 

Several hands were raised. 

A member. “I think the radio busi- 
ness is improving. I am doing more 
business at the present time than I did 
before Christmas on radio. I find it is 
profitable just at the present time.” 

Other members stated they were find- 
ing it profitable to handle radio sup- 
plies. 

A member from Philadelphia stated 
that there were a number of new stores 
coming into existence who were selling 
nothing but radio supplies and these 
men were cutting prices. 

Martin L. Pierce, research and pro- 
motion manager of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., in an address on the rela- 
tion of turnover to net profit stated 
that the hardware business this year 
should show a 25 per cent increase in 
volume. The prosperity of the mer- 
chant, he said, must come in four ways: 
1—Increased number of sales; 2—in- 
creased mark-up; 3—reduced percent- 
age of overhead; and, 4—more rapid 
turnover. “This year increased sales 
will be limited. An increased mark-up 
for the most part is impossible. Reduc- 
tion of percentage of overhead will 
cripple the efficiency of the business. 
The one vulnerable point left for the 
dealer,’ Mr. Pierce said, “is to speed 
up his turnover.” 

The session on Feb. 15 was princi- 
pally devoted to the question box. 
Some of the questions discussed were 
the following: 


Cash and Discounts 


Question: “Why not sell for cash and 
do away with all trouble about collect- 
ing accounts?” 

A member: “I do about 80 per cent 
cash business. I give 5 per cent dis- 
count for cash. I have been doing that 
for fourteen years. I do not do any 
more credit business than I did when 
we first started business.” 

Mr. Murray: “How do you give them 
the 5 per cent?” 

The member: “On $5.00 or over, even 
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amounts, five, ten, fifteen, twenty and 
up to one hundred dollars. They must 
have bought at least five dollars’ worth, 
before they get their cash or credit as 
they want.” 

Mr. Murray: “Does the five dollars 
accumulate or have to be bought all at 
once?” 

The member: “The five dollars can 
accumulate. They save their checks 
and bring them in.” 

A delegate: “We run about fifty-fifty, 
cash and credit. We give 5 per cent 
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on $10.00 purchases. I mean when a 
person buys $10.00 we give them 50c. 
in trade. We do not give them cash.” 

Mr. Murray: “Has anyone tried a 5 
per cent premium for credit—instead 
of giving 5 per cent cash discount, 
make it 5 per cent penalty for credit?” 

Mr. Reeder: “We do that to a cer- 
tain extent on some lines. We give 5 
per cent cash discount on small articles, 
but when it comes to electrical appli- 
ances, washing machines, sweepers, 
etc., we charge on them; we make a 
carrying charge.” 

Mr. Murray: “What length of time 
have you to carry those accounts?” 

The delegate: “Four months. They 
draw interest after four months.” 

Mr. Murray: “Is it profitable to sell 
at a 15 per cent margin over invoice 
cost?” 

The delegate: “If the turnover was 
great enough it would pay. You can 
make a profit at 1 per cent if you turn 
over often enough.” 

Mr. Murray: “I think there are a 
great many things in the ordinary 
store that if you work for a greater 
profit than 10 per cent you could get 
an additional profit. I know of a case 
where a dealer would order direct from 
the manufacturer, and would add 10 
per cent for service and he made a lot 
of money.” 

Question: “How many have found 


toys a profitable line?” 
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dealer stated that he made most 

; profit on cheap toys ranging in 
price from 10c. to $1.00 each; that he 
made very little profit on toys priced 
at over one dollar each. 

Question: “How many can sell toys 
all the year round and make money on 
this ?” 

A delegate: “We sell toys the year 
round because there are birthdays and 
parties and they always have to have 


new toys. It brings in a lot of lady 
customers. We have found it prof- 
itable.” 


Mr. Carter: “I think the handling of 
toys is largely governed by local con- 
ditions. Hardware stores located close 
to city department stores, I do not 
think they can make it a year round 
profitable proposition. We have not 
found it profitable to bring them out 
during the year, except at Christmas 
time. We earry over as small amount 
as possible. We make it a holiday 
proposition entirely.” 

One dealer stated he made his best 
profit on toys priced at $1.00 and up- 
ward. This dealer said he made it a 
point to keep the best stock of toys in 
the town, and build up that reputation. 

Mr. Miller: “I am in a town of two 
thousand population. I do not buy any 
toys to sell for less than $1.00 and up 
to $10.00. I believe we have made more 
money than the other people make on 
the cheap toys. My partner fer thirty- 
two years was president of a bank. He 
could not understand why I had 50 per 
cent profit on one article and 10 per 
cent on another. I found the first of 
January, 1922, it was better to borrow 
the money from him and run the busi- 
ness myself.” 


Business Canvassers 


Mr. Murray: “How many hardware 
dealers employ outside canvassers?” 

Some hands were raised. 

Mr. Sprowls: “We have employed 
canvassers for thirty-two years. I 
have only one canvasser now, but if I 
ean get hold of another good one I 
am going to put on two. Our town is 
very small. It is surrounded, how- 
ever, by a number of large towns. We 
find that we can get more than our 
share if we get away from home. As 
Mr. Earle said the other day, there are 
lots of berries out in the country, but 
you have to go after them. We find it 
pays to put out canvassers.” 


Salesmanship and Paint 


Following the question box discus- 
sions addresses were delivered by C. 
Dunning French on paint and varnish 
and by Capt. John W. Gorby on sales- 
manship. Mr. French spoke about the 
work that the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign is doing and urged the retailers 
to give more personal attention to ad- 
vertising and selling paint and study- 
ing the consumer’s problems in their 
own communities. Capt. Gorby said: 
“Salesmanship is discovering some- 
thing a man needs and then supply- 
ing it. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Illmois Retailers Discuss Turnover, 


Prices and Accounting 


Selling, Distribution Costs and Credits Also 


Featured at Chicago Convention, Feb. 
13-16—J. F. Deuth, President 





Front row: 8S. J. Koehler, Chicago, new director; 
president; J. F. Deuth, Forreston, president; E. E. Voorhees, Blandinsville, retiring president; C. H. Robinson, Springfield, 
advisory committee; H. R. Beatty, Clinton, advisory committee. 

Back row: Leon D. Nish, Elgin, secretary-treasurer; B. J. Hawkins, Oak Park, retiring director; A. 
ville, director; E. M. Oliver, Chicago; Roy R. Wilson, Decatur, director; Fred Giessing, East St. Louis, director; E. G. Aubrey, 
Elgin, field secretary. 


tion and exhibit of the Illinois 

Retail Hardware Association, 
held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 13, 14 and 15, turned out to be a 
first-class clearing house of hardware 
ideas and problems. It was strictly a 
business convention. Each session was 
divided into two parts. The first part 
of the program was given over to the 
discussion of timely topics affecting the 
retail hardware business. Three mem- 
bers were in charge of each session. 
Much friendly rivalry was shown in the 
various groups conducting this part of 
the program, and at the last session the 
palm of victory was awarded to A. W. 
Morse, J. A. Van Nattan and C. T. 
Woodward. The topics of principal in- 
terest centered around sales building, 
distribution costs, margin and profits, 
cash and credits and stock turn and 
departmentizing records. 


J. F. Deuth Elected President 


Officers were elected at the closing 
session. J. F. Deuth, Forreston, for- 
merly vice-president, is the new presi- 
dent. Frank Burke, Waukegan, is the 
new vice-president. S. J. Koehler, Chi- 
cago, and Paul Mulliken, Humbolt, 
were elected as directors. 

The exhibits were excellent and filled 
all of the available space. They pre- 
sented a wonderful display and ranged 
ali the way from a complete hardware 
store built by Warren, displayed by 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., and 
purchased by the Novotny Hardware 
Co., Chicago, for their new store, to 
novelties and side lines of many kinds. 


Tt twenty-sixth annual conven- 





The attendance of dealers was in excess 
of 800 and buying was said to be very 
satisfactory to the exhibitors. 

Interesting features were given dur- 
ing the convention which added greatly 
to the pleasure of the visitors. R. C. 
Sherman, Waukegan, led the singing 
and H. W. Atkinson, also of Waukegan, 
presided at the piano in a most satis- 
factory manner. Mrs. Fisher, daughter 
of David Refior, Ottawa, rendered some 
beautiful vocal selections. The ladies’ 
program was enjoyed by the wives and 
families of the visiting dealers. This 
included a reception, vaudeville and 
dancing, shopping trips, a theater party 
and a card party. The entire conven- 
tion turned out in full force for the 
vaudeville and dance of Thursday and 
everybody had a wonderful time. The 
Chicago association took charge of all 
the entertainment features and they are 
past masters at the art. 


President Voorhees’ Address 


At the opening session President 
E. E. Voorhees, Blandinsville, was pre- 
sented with a gavel as token of esteem 
and appreciation by the association. 
President Voorhees said, in his address, 
that the purpose of the convention was 
for the free discussion of the problems 
confronting the retail hardware dealer 
and to plan for the future. He asked 
the merchants to render better service, 
saying: “Automobiles and good roads 
annihilate distance and if the hardware 
dealer expects to maintain his position 
in his community he must have a clean 
store, a well-kept stock of goods 
usually called for in that community, 


William Stauber, Chicago, director; 


Frank Burke, Waukegan, vice- 


W. Morse, Chandlers- 


clean windows trimmed with seasona- 
ble goods, changed often, and ready to 
supply on short notice at fixed price 
the goods which he does not carry in 
stock. “It is the service that the dealer 
renders to his community that entitles 
him to hold his place as a merchant in 
that community.” 

President Voorhees then went on to 
say that a year ago there was a feeling 
of doubt as to business conditions of the 
future, as the retailer was being ad- 
vertised through the country as a 
profiteer and that falling prices forced 
them to face a serious problem, not 
knowing when the bottom would be 
reached. He also said that strikes were 
prevalent, labor was unemployed and 
trices of farm products were below the 
cost of production. All this made the 
retailers dubious of the future, although 
they were assured that prosperity was 
“just around the corner.” With all the 
difficulties in doing business Mr. Voor- 
hees stated that the dealer who kept a 
good stock and displayed it well would 
have a good business year. The build- 
ing boom was also mentioned and it 
was predicted that it would continue. 

Mr. Voorhees said, ‘‘While the coun- 
try merchant has not experienced any 
building boom he has had a fair de- 
mand for builders’ hardware and the 
many lines which make up volume. The 
merchant who has kept a normal stock, 
priced at market value and advertised 
and worked for business, I trust has no 
complaint to make of the volume. While 
the profits during the past year may 
be small on account of falling prices, I 
trust that all had a successful year.” 
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The finances of the association, which 
are in satisfactory condition, were men- 
tioned, together with comments on the 
growth of the association. He praised 
the secretary, Mr. Nish, for his work 
during the year, and also the various 
activities of the association in group 
meetings, etc. 

Mr. Voorhees predicts a steady de- 
mand during the year because of the 
employment of labor at good wages, 
the advance of 37 per cent of farm 
products, strike settlements, large rail- 
road purchases and the general better 
feeling on the part of the buying pub- 
lic. Reference was also made to the 
gains of the mail order houses within 
the last few months and he stated that 
this class of business could be combated 
with the right kind of methods. 

The closing part of the president’s 
speech is worth memorizing. He said: 

“If the retail merchant gets his share 
of the money that will be spent in 1923, 
it will be necessary that he use every 
effort to secure business. The day is 
past when a merchant can calmly sit 
down and expect trade to come to him. 
There is too much competition in other 
lines. The automobile salesman, the 
phonograph and the radio salesman are 
all out after business and getting it. 

“The merchant needs progressive 
ideas more now than ever. There is no 
better place to obtain these than by 
attending the state conventions and 
reading the trade papers. The mer- 
chant must work harder, advertise, and 
give service and let the public know 
that he is in a position to serve them 
better than any other source.” 


Report of the Secretary 


Secretary Leon D. Nish made his an- 
nual report showing the satisfactory 
financial condition of the association 
and also that ninety-nine members had 
been gained during the year. The total 
membership of the Illinois association 
row numbers over 1577. The represen- 
tatives of his office have called in 234 
towns in the last year, visited 406 mem- 
bers and 109 non-members; 271 mem- 
bers had their freight bills audited, 
19,400 monthly news letters or ex- 
change sheets were issued and 3219 
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inquiries answered as to the location of 
merchandise. 

He pointed out that too many hard- 
ware stores in a given community has 
a serious effect all around and that the 
community, hardware men and the Gov- 
ernment should welcome some plan 
that would determine what the load 
should be in a community and the 
demonstrated fundamentals the retail 
hardwareman must possess before being 
permitted to open up in any community. 

Perry F. Nichols, sales promotion 
manager of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, showed by means of 
illustrated slides some of the functions 
of the national organization and the 
work accomplished. 


“Timely Topics” Discussion 


The Tuesday afternoon _ session 
started with “Timely Topics” on sales 
building. A. W. Morse, Chandlerville, 
was chairman, and J. A. Van Nattan, 
Springfield, and C. T. Woodward, Car- 
linville, were the leaders. These gentle- 
men won the prize at the close of the 
convention for having conducted the 
best session. The main topics were 
about the advisability of canvassing; 
the use of a price service to increase 
mail orders and help combat the catalog 
houses; the advantage of employing 
women clerks in the store and the 
handling of nationally advertised 
brands. They also discussed handling 
of side lines and the buying of a small 
nierchant direct from the manufac- 
turer. Careful buying was emphasized, 
intelligent salesmanship was stressed 
and many spoke in favor of store con- 
ferences. 

“Championship Stuff” was the sub- 
ject of an inspirational address by 
W. E. Bilheimer, consulting sales man- 
ager, St. Louis, Mo. He maintained 
that every man has “championship 
stuff” in him and that he could forge to 
the front if he willed to do so. Mr. 
Bilheimer said that parents were re- 
sponsible for the stirring up of “cham- 
pionship stuff” in their children and 
that the firm of father and son was the 
oldest firm in existence. 

C. T. Woodward, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the Hardware Un- 
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derwriters, said that it would only take 
three years to accomplish as much as 
had already been done in the last ten 
and one-half years, due to the steady 
progress made. H. E. Knapp and H. R. 
Beatty were re-elected to the advisory 
committee. 

“Timely Topics” on _ distribution 
costs, on Wednesday morning, Feb. 14, 
were in charge of J. F. Deuth. He 
was assisted by Paul Mulliken and 
P. T. Lambert. The increase of busi- 
ness without the increase of overhead 
was the first topic and brought out 
some fine ideas. One dealer said that 
he had decreased his overhead 1 per 
cent and had increased his sales $19,- 
000. The high cost of distribution also 
came in for lively discussion. Com- 
munity development was discussed as 
were the necessary steps in getting 
closer to the consumer. Among other 
questions taken up on the floor were 
friendship in buying, retaining copy of 
purchase orders, payment by manufac- 
turers of a certain per cent on their 
direct advertising and the relation of 
the dealer to manufacturers and job- 
bers. 


Store Efficiency 


Thomas B. Howell, Richmond, Va., 
spoke on “Store Efficiency.” Mr. Howell, 
a retailer of the city where the next 
national convention will be held, ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the Illi- 
nois dealers to attend. His address 
showed a very clear understanding of 
the subject. He says it is important 
to remember that all business comes 
in the front door. Quoting the Scrip- 
tures, he said: “He that will be great 
among you, let him be your servant,” 
and said successful merchants were 
servants to their communities. He 
stressed the point that the foundation 
of any business was built on service. 
Store windows are indexes to the mer- 
chant and his business policies, said 
Mr. Howell. The window serves to in- 
troduce the merchant to a customer and 
his first impression is gained from look- 
ing at the store windows. 

Mr. Howell offered ten command- 
ments on which to build business, and 
said that if they were instilled into an 
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organization that store efficiency which 
puts dollars in the till and sunshine in 
the store, would result. They are: 1, 
Character—it is foundation; 2, Energy 
—it is driving power; 3, Determination 
—it accomplishes; 4, Enthusiasm—it 
inspires; 5, Knowledge of human na- 
ture—it reacts; 6, Knowledge of mer- 
chandise—it instructs; 7, Personality— 
it is magnetic; 8, Loyalty—it is the 
chief attribute; 9, Confidence—it builds; 
10, Service—it perpetuates. 

Frank Burke, Waukegan, was in 
charge of the “Timely Topics” session 
on Wednesday afternoon. He was 
assisted by D. Leon Wells, Lake Forest, 
and H. M. Kelly, Waukegan. Among 
the other topics were: Relation of the 
owner to his business; meeting of com- 
petition; keeping prices up to date by 
price cards, price service, etc.; getting 
nearer to a cash basis to meet chain 
store competition; the amount of goods 
each salesman should sell to earn his 
weekly salary as outlined in an article 
which appeared in HARDWARE AGE; the 
decimal system; retailing of hardware 
at wholesale prices; special sales; 
handling of accessories and the best 
way to keep stocks up. 

“Distribution Costs” was the subject 
of the talk by F. E. Strong, Battle 
Creek, Mich., a member of the national 
board of governors. Mr. Strong de- 
clared that the cost of distribution was 
the most pressing business problem to- 
day. He also stated that the wide 
spread between produce and finished 
materials was affecting the buying pub- 
lic, although there was less talk of 
the retailer being a profiteer. He sug- 
gested that a careful study be made 
of the situation toward cutting down 
overhead and eliminating anything un- 
necessary. The fact that it cost the 
wholesaler about as much to distribute 
his large quantity as it did for the re- 


tailer to handle his comparatively 
small volume was brought out. Mr. 
Strong stressed the elimination of 


duplicate lines, styles, sizes and num- 
bers all along the line to help lighten 
the load and reduce the cost of doing 
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business. He said that a 1 per cent cut 
in the overhead was equal to a 20 per 
cent increase in business, and urged 
increased volume of sales to lower costs. 

Frank Burke explained his method of 
keeping a price book which could give 
a dealer the pulse of his business. It 
was also brought before the convention 
that the California Association had al- 
ready taken steps toward a widows and 
orphans fund and the matter was re- 
ferred to the executive committee for 
action. 

H. R. Beatty had charge of the 
“Timely Topics,” Thursday morning, 
Feb. 15. He was assisted by W. L. 
Toler, Mounds, and David Refior, Ot- 
tawa. The general discussion centered 
around “Stock turn and departmentiz- 
ing records.” Examples of depart- 
mentizing were worked out and much 
interest was shown in how Mr. Beatty 
and other dealers had departmentized 
their stores. The methods used by some 
dealers in increasing their stock turns 
were splendid and offered many practi- 
cal suggestions. 

“By Gum” Earle, as he is familiarly 
known, filled the Tiger Room for his 
talk on “Peptimistic Actomism.” His 
address has been delivered at a number 
of the conventions this year, and 
although the reviewer has heard him 
several times, there still is plenty that 
is new and interesting each time he 
talks. H. S. Earle, president of the 
North Wayne Tool Works, Detroit, 
Mich., says he believes in strict econ- 
omy, but not foolish economy. He said 
he believed in trying new things, and 
that people ought to be constantly look- 
ing for new things to try in order to 
improve themselves. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-four 
will be a banner year, and much better 
than 1923, says Mr. Earle. In explain- 


ing the use of his famous expression, 
“By Gum,” he said that G stood for 
“God’s,” U for “Using” and M for “Me” 
—making “By God’s Using Me,” and 
he said is the way we should all swear. 

The afternoon session on Thursday 
The “Timely 


closed the convention. 
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Topics” subject was “Margin and 
Profit.” The leaders were Walter L. 
Dennis, Decatur, and Fred. P. Schlitt, 
Springfield. Many interesting phases 
of the subject were brought out and 
concluded the fifth “Timely Topics” ses- 
sion. These sessions were very popular 
and offered every dealer a chance to 
present his problems or exchange ideas. 
It was truly an exchange or clearing 
house for hardwaremen. 

The last speaker of the convention 
was B. Christianson, assistant-secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware 
Association. Mr. Christianson has an 


enviable reputation all over the coun- 


try for his efficient work in his own 
State and the time he has given to 
others where he has been called. The 
Illinois dealers found much of interest 
to them in his talk on “Guaranteeing 
Profits.” 

The main points outlined in this talk 
were: 1, Selling price—get as much as 
you can; 2, Profit—know what profit 
you must have and be sure you get it; 
8, Expense, or cost of doing business— 
know the amount you may spend and 
do not go beyond it; 4, Cost of mer- 
chandise—buy your goods to sell at a 
figure that will leave enough for your 
cost of doing business and cost of mer- 
chandise after a reasonable profit has 
been withdrawn. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee offered 
resolutions in line with those passed at 
other conventions this year relative to 
association ideals, distribution costs, 
community development, simplification, 
stock turn and decimal pricing and 
packing. This committee also gave the 
names of members who had passed 
away during the past year and offered 
resolutions of condolences. The names 


were: James P. Brown, Hillsboro; 
Harry Danie's, Jerseyville, past presi- 
dent; George Engelhardt, Chicago, 


charter member and past treasurer; 
William Wallace, Chicago; W. H. Heyle, 
Peoria, and A. L. Spradling, Hoopes- 
ton. 





Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association 





“We are all salesmen. Any man 
who receives wages, salary or income 
is rendering some service te human- 
ity, for which he is paid; consequently, 
no man can be disinterested in so im- 
portant a subject as salesmanship. 
“By all means teach your clerks to 
cultivate resourcefulness, that is, the 
ability to meet an unheard of situa- 
tion in an entirely successful manner. 
In the clerk’s leisure time let him think 
up imaginary situations and exemplary 
sales problems and work out from time 
to time solutions of the ordinary diffi- 
cult situations in which the practical 
salesman finds himself so frequently. 
In this way the spirit of resourceful- 


(Continued from page 73) 


ness can be cultivated. 

“The next important quality of the 
salesman is his ability to cooperate 
with the other members of the or- 
ganization. No matter how striking 
his talent may be, his success will 
depend very largely on his ability to 
merge his personality into the organi- 
zation of which he is a part.” 


New Officers 


New officers were elected und resolu- 
tions adopted at the closing session 
Feb. 16. The principal resolutions 
adopted were enumerated above. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 









Hugh F. McKnight, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
president; Frank Antrim, Camden, 
N. J., first vice-president; John A. Ditz, 
Clarion, Pa., second vice-president; 
Robert Murray, Honesdale, Pa., third 
vice-president; Sharon E. Jones and 
Charles W. Scarborough, both of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., were reelected secretary 
and treasurer respectively. 

Louis Hartig, Jr., Washington, D. C., 
and John H. Laird, Wylandville, Pa., 
were elected members of the executive 
committee. Merle Winner, Williams- 
port, Pa., and Samuel K. Waring, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., were elected delegates to 
the national convention. The conven- 
tion then adjourned. 
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HE Pacific Northwest is a won- 
derful country with mountains 
and valleys and wide diversity 

of activities. There are vast stretches 
of timberlands, miles of orchards and 
thousands of acres of wheat lands. 
There is a wide diversity of business 
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A Great Convention in the Northwest 


Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Ass’n 
Condemns Firearms Prohibition and Favors 
Decimal System and Simplification 


problems which naturally tend to make 
the convention of the Pacific North- 
west Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation one of more than ordinary 
interest. Certain it is that the 
eighteenth annual convention of this 
big hardware organization, held at the 


famous Davenport Hotel. Spokane, 
Wash., Feb. 7-9, ranked high among 
the meetings of the year. President 


Cavanaugh, Auburn, Wash., with the 
efficient secretary Col. E. E. Lucas, had 
arranged a decidedly interesting and 
instructive program which was car- 
ried out without a hitch. Possibly the 
thing that impressed the visitor most 
was the complete harmony and splen- 
did spirit of cooperation displayed by 
the delegates representing so many 
divergent interests. Everybody seemed 
to be working for the good of the as- 
sociation at large rather than for in- 
dividual gain. 


Good Advice at Opening Session 


The first session opened promptly 
at 10.00 a. m., Wednesday, Feb. 7, and 
after the customary music and invoca- 
tion, President Cavanaugh introduced 
various prominent guests to the as- 
sembled delegates. Roy Gill of the 
Holley Mason Hardware Co., Spokane, 
gave a brief outline of market con- 
ditions. He predicted a strong market 





this year with some goods, especially 
heavy commodities, hard to obtain. He 
emphasized the importance of the re- 
tailer turning his stock more often and 
declared the average hardware turn- 
over should be from four to six times. 

Mr. Belger, Seattle Hardware Co., 
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followed with more sound advice along 
the same lines. He advised dealers to 
buy in small quantities at frequent in- 
tervals from nearby jobbers, to take 
cash discounts and to bend their 
energies toward selling. It does not 
take an exceptional man to buy goods; 
he said, but it takes a genius to sell 
goods at a profit. He predicted good 
business for 1923. Senator Stevens 
came next with the advice to con- 
centrate on turnover and to keep stocks 
well assorted. He too was optimistic 
and predicted good business. 


Dale Strong Talks on Business Slackers 


The leading address of the opening 
session was that of Orno Dale Strong 
of Spokane who talked on the subject 
“Who are the Slackers Now?” He 
declared that this country is not yet 
on a basis that is really wholesome 
from the standpoint of business. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Strong it does not 
matter whether prices are high or low 
or if wages are correspondingly high 
or low. Prices and wages, he said, 
are but opposite sides of the same 
thing and cannot long remain out of 
balance. We have gone too far away 
from simple economic principles he 
added, and must come back to a 
realization that each individual must 
produce as much as he consumes. 
Practically 90 per cent of the people 
have not been doing this, he declared, 
and 80 per cent are still not doing it. 
The bulk of the slackers, said the 
speaker, are in the masses of the 
people and are not in any particular 
class. We have made progress since 
1914 in but few lines, the movies, auto- 
mobiles, aeronautics and radio. We 
need more development in business 
consciousness. The solution of our 
difficulties, he said, is work backed by 
good sense. 


Several other speakers were in- 
troduced following Mr. Strong’s ad- 
dress including John Welburn of 


Seattle, who pronounced the settlement 
of the debt basis by Great Britain as 
the most outstanding feature of events 
since the great war. 


Sheets Talks on Better Merchandising 


“Better Merchandising” was _ the 
subject of Herbert P. Sheets, Argos, 
Ind., secretary of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, in an address 
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Wednesday afternoon. Following his 
talk he conducted a question box, 
which aroused keen interest. Mr. 
Sheets discussed the present day 
tendency to criticise retail prices and 
by means of a forceful and logical 
presentation of the case proved that 
there was no profiteering on the part 
of the hardware dealers. In fact he 
showed that in 1921 hardware mer- 
chants lost .8 of a cent on every dollar’s 
worth of goods sold. 

Mr. Sheets advocated a more inten- 
sive study of business, the carrying of 
smaller stocks, the elimination of dead 
lines and the more frequent turnover. 
Advantages of smaller stocks he gave 
as, lessened capital investment, quicker 
turnover, lessened chances of loss on 
a falling market, decreased insurance 
and either less rental or greater space 

















Secretary E. E. Lucas 


in which properly to display goods. 
Many merchants buy by the gross 
where they should buy dozens and by 
the dozen where they should buy a 
half or quarter dozen. He advocated 
the perpetual inventory. 


A Boost for Community Unity 


W. W. Cooley of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., San Francisco, 
spoke on “Community Unity” of which 
he cited numerous examples. He said 
in part: 

“The greatest asset to any com- 
munity is a unity in work for the up- 
building of city, county and State. 
The greatest good that can happen to 
men in similar lines.is to have the same 
unity among all who are dealers in 
similar goods.” As an example of 
Community Unity he told of how the 
water supply of the Colorado River is 
to be utilized by seven States working 
in unity to open thousands of acres 
of land to producers. He also com- 
mented upon the farm bureau through- 
out the country in trying through 
unification to develop farms and 
farmers. 
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At this session the directors for. the 
association were elected as follows: 
Z. Y. Coleman, Toppenish; John Hoene, 
Cottonwood; O. E. McCutchan, Deer 
Park; S. Cavanaugh, Auburn; J. R. 
Stevenson, Pomeroy; L. N. Collins, 
Fairfield. 


Llew Soule on New Business Era 


The leading address of the Thursday 
morning session was that of Llew S. 
Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, who 
spoke on the new era in business which 
the retail merchant now faces. Mr. 
Soule compared the progress of busi- 
ness during the past twenty-five years 
to that made by the automobile over 
the old two horse wagon. He placed 
the merchant as a dynamo at the head 
of his business with the salesmen as 
live wires forming the contacts with 
the consuming public. These contacts, 
he said, need developing and lubricat- 
ing if a merchant’s service is to be in 
a class with the goods he sells. There 
are several contacts, he said, which 
need attention. The mental contact, 
the knowledge contact, the language 
contact, the courage contact and finally 
the contact of energy. He outlined 
three tests for every merchant’s busi- 
ness: 

(1). Is it growing? (2.) Is the 
merchant growing with it? (3.) Are 
the employees growing with it? No 
business man, he said, can ever be any 
greater or stronger than this organ- 
ization. 

He advised dealers to get the facts 
about their businesses and especially 
the facts about the men behind the 
counters as to the time spent in actual 
selling. Your problem, he said, is to 
teach your men to be salesmen as much 
of the time as possible. He added that 
it costs a merchant from $300 to $1,500 
to have a clerk fail to make good. His 
closing advice was to sell service. 
Every article you sell, he said, is a 
container. It contains service. Sell 
the service and the public will demand 
the container. 

Another speaker at this session was 
R. W. Turnbull of the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company who gave a very 
instructive talk on the handling of 
electrical household appliances. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
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an insurance session, presided over by 
President A. Z. Wells of the Wash- 
ington Hardware Implement Under- 


writers. At this session the three 
directors, A. Z. Wells, A. L. Callow and 
A. L. Jameson, whose terms had ex- 
pired, were re-elected to office. 

The principal address of the session 
was delivered by George M. Gray, Cos- 
hocton, Ohio, and dealt with things 
that retail merchants should know 
about their insurance. Mr. Gray ex- 
plained the difference between the mu- 
tual and stock companies, and showed 
the strength of the Hardware Mutuals. 
He went into detail as to the liability 
incurred by the insured and through 
the use of a blackboard explained the 
80 per cent co-insurance clause. He 
advised dealers to be sure that their 
insurance policies are concurrent and 
on the forms prescribed by the State 
laws. Mr. Gray’s talk was full of 
practical advice and was well received. 
The balance of this session was utilized 
in question box discussions on insur- 
ance problems. 


Pointers on Economics of Retailing 


The first speaker of the Friday 
session was J. C. Jenkins of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, who spoke 
on “The Economics of Retailing.” 
Economics, he said, are the rules of the 
game. There are too many merchants 
making themselves slaves to their busi- 
ness instead of being masters of that 
business. The man who gets the most 
out of life is the man who finds pleas- 
ure in his business. The manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer each have an 
economic reason for existence. If they 
understand that reason they will 


prosper. Mr. Jenkins then took up 
business cycles and explained their 
workings. He predicted a good year 


but declared the coal situation to be 
a cloud on the business horizon. In- 
dications are, he said, that wheat prices 
will be higher in 1923 and that this 
will be reflected in better business. 


The Personal Element in Business 


The other address of this session was 
one delivered by Llew S. Soule dealing 
with the personal element in business. 

“The real trouble with a great many 
dealers is they carry too much excess 
baggage in the form of envy, jealousy 
and discord of and with their fellow 
merchants,” he said. “The cure is co- 
operation. There are three kinds of 
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Jack Nehrbas, West 
Seattle, Wash., and F. BH. 
Pickell, Potlach, Idaho 


merchants, the indifferent, the doer and 
the master. The doer is in the majority 
and is the backbone of the business. 
He is always doing the little things 
that need be done. The indifferent one 
is the man who has the counter habit 
and likes to lean against the counter 
watching the world go by. The master 
is a graduate from the doer class, a 
man who can work with people and 
have people work for and with him. 

“The easy customer should be given 
better care, for the man who is easy 
for you will be for some one else. 
Fully 90 per cent of the people are 
influenced more by their feelings than 
by prices. Most people trade with a 
store because they like the merchant’s 
personality or his store or his methods. 

“Keep away from mental sidelines. 
If a customer is talking to you and 
mentions Chicago, don’t take a mentai 
trip to the stockyards for ten minutes 
while he goes elsewhere. Stay with 
him. 

“And look after the big things. Too 
many merchants are unpacking goods 
when they might be planning for the 
future. 

“Sell your community as well as 
the individual. There is a merchant 
in Colorado who was nearly bankrupt 
a few years ago. He sold the dairy 
idea to the farmers of his county, and 
today the county wealth has increased 
five times, and he is doing a wonderful 
business.” 

Appreciation of Mr. Soule’s talk took 
the form of an honorary membership 
in the association, which was accorded 
him by unanimous vote. 

Dr. W. J. Hindley, educational di- 
rector of the Washington State Re- 
tailers’ Association, gave a talk on tax 
situation in Washington from an 
optimistic viewpoint. 
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Herbert P. Sheets, secretary of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
was the last speaker on the program, 
with an address in which he told in 
detail of the work of the national as- 
sociation. The passing of resolutions 
followed, after which there was an ex- 
ecutive meeting at which the annual 
smoothing out of any questions be- 
tween retailers and jobbers occurred. 

Emphatic disapproval of the Davis 
firearms bill now before the State 
senate, which would prohibit the sale 
of firearms, disapproval of any new 
methods of taxation to be started by 
the legislature and of the original cost 
price marking bill recently introduced 
in Congress, were voiced in the resolu- 
tion adopted at the closing session. 

The resolutions were submitted by 
the legislative committee, consisting of 
Z. Y. Coleman, F. A. Ernst and A. B. 
Wells, and passed without opposition. 
A fourth resolution praising the work 
of the Washington State Retailers’ As- 
sociation in the study of legislative 
problems and tax measures was also 
adopted. 

Another resolution advocated the 
decimal system of stock packing and 
marking as a means of reducing dis- 
tribution costs, of simplifying the deal- 
er’s work and saving his time. 

Still another resolution passed at 
this session was one to encourage the 
holding of group meetings in various 
parts of the Pacific Northwest. 


New Officers Elected 


According to the usual custom the 
officers of the association were elected 
by the directors who met for that pur- 
pose on the second day of the conven- 
tion. Their choice was as follows: 
President Z. Y. Coleman, Toppenish; 
First Vice-President, John Campbell, 
Seattle; Second Vice-President, John 
R. Stevenson, Pomeroy; E. E. Lucas 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer of 
the association. The insurance officers 
were elected by the insurance directors 
Friday afternoon as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. Z. Wells, Wenatchee, Wash.; 
Vice-President, A. L. Callow, Elma; 
Attorney-in-Fact, E. E. Lucas, Spo- 
kane. 

The session came to a close with an 
elaborate banquet staged in the Daven- 
port Hotel. As we said before, it was 


a great convention in a great territory 
and those who failed to attend were the 
only losers. 




















President George Pfarr 

T has been several years since 

Cleveland entertained the Ohio 

Hardware Association and the 1923 
meeting in that city established a new 
record as a successful gathering from 
every viewpoint. The attendance was 
the largest in the history of the organi- 
zation, being about 2500, and included 
1200 retailers, 800 representatives of 
manufacturers and jobbers and 500 
ladies. 

The convention, which was _ the 
twenty-ninth to be held by the organi- 
zation, took place Feb. 13-16 at the 
Hollenden Hotel. Business sessions 
were held only in the mornings so that 
visitors had ample time to look over 
the exhibits in the afternoon. All the 
business sessions were well attended, 
and the association was very fortunate 
in securing a goodly number of able 
speakers who gave practical and highly 
interesting talks on various subjects 
relating to the retail merchandising of 
hardware. The speechmaking was 
interspersed with question bex discus- 
sions. These were participated in by 
many members, who added materially 
to the general fund of information that 
was brought out regarding modern 
merchandising methods. 


George Pfarr Elected President 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, George 
Pfarr, Akron, Ohio; vice-president, 
N. N. Hunter, Jamestown; secretary, 
James B. Carson, Dayton (reelected); 
treasurer, John F. Baker, Dayton (re- 
elected). Directors: John Summers, 
Portsmouth; William Schoffield, New 
Lexington; William A. Mapletoft, For- 
est. Delegates to national convention: 
Joseph C. Bevis, Harrison; C. A. Tope, 
Carrollton; C. L. Crooks, Van Wert; 
R. E. Ward, Andover. 

The opening session Tuesday after- 
noon, Feb. 13, was presided over by 
President Miles J. Watson, Oberlin. 
Horatio S. Earle, president of the 
Wayne Tool Works, Detroit, Mich., who 
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Ohio Hardware Association 


Question Box Discussions Feature Conclave 


Held at Cleveland, Feb. 13-16—George 
Pfarr Elected President for 1923 


has appeared before other State meet- 
ings and who introduced himself as the 
official “can opener” at many hardware 
conventions, gave a talk that was brim- 
ful of humor and interest. At the 
Tuesday evening meeting, Carmi A. 
Thompson, general manager Todd- 
Stambaugh Co., Cleveland, was the 
principal speaker, and discussed the 
outlook for the iron and steel industry 
during 1928, and declared that it was 
most promising. 


Question Box on Wednesday 


The Wednesday, Feb. 14, session 
opened with a question box led by 
W. G. Greiner, Toledo, and brought out 
considerable interesting discussion. 
Among the more important views ex- 
pressed by various speakers were the 
following: A hardware store should be 
a real help to the community by hav- 
ing a full stock. The first thing is to 
supply the needs of the community and 
making money will naturally follow. Get 
on the job early in the morning and give 
every hour of the day to the business. 
Keep the store clean, be courteous and 
affable. Success does not necessarily 
depend upon how much money can be 
accumulated. Create a spirit of cor- 
diality in a store and make everyone 
feel that they are welcome. The key- 
note of success is service and the only 
excuse a merchant has for asking a 
profit is for the service he renders. 
Everything he adds to service will add 
to his success. Have good delivery 
equipment and get goods out as prom- 
ised. Have windows clean and change 
them frequently. Many make the mis- 
take of not paying enough attention to 
children who become the store’s regu- 
lar customers when they grow up. A 
cut of 1 per cent in overhead is as good 
as 20 per cent increase in business. 
Keep close tab on stock and have a 
want book to make entries of merchan- 
dise as getting low. Study stock with 
a view of reducing it and still being 
able to supply the trade. Study the 








customer and sell him what he wants 
for a specific purpose. One retailer 
said that in place of the want book he 
had twenty-five passbooks suspended by 
cords around the store where they were 
within convenient reach of the sales- 
men, and he found the use of these 
simplified the matter of keeping rec- 
ords of stocks that needed replenishing. 

One dealer who had bought out his 
competitor in a town of 800 located 
twenty miles from the next town, asked 
if he would be justified in keeping a 
stock of $20,000 to $25,000, and this 
question brought out a wide divergence 
of opinion. One dealer stated that he 
would reduce the stock by one-half; an- 
other said he would make it three times 
as large, providing the right man is run- 
ning the store. One said that this re- 
tailer made a mistake in buying out his 
competitor, as competition helps busi- 
ness, and another said he should carry 
a large stock and keep out the mail 
order houses. 

President Watson followed with an 
interesting address, which, in part, was 
as follows: 

“It has been with great profit and 
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Secretary James B. Carson 


much pleasure that I have worked with 
your secretary, Mr. Carson, and our 
able board of directors during the past 
year. This year’s work shows great 
improvement throughout the State. 
Many group meetings have 
been held and new groups 
have been organized. Even 
as our Lorain Courty Hard- 
ware Association grows 
stronger and better each 
year, just so I believe that 
we should have a group or 
organization of some kind in 
each one of the eighty-eight 
counties in the State of Ohio. 
What the Sunday school is to 
the church, so the group 
meetings or county organiza- 
tions are to the State organi- 
zations, and the State organi- 
zations are to the national 
organization. In other words, the group 
meetings are the very foundation on 
which your State and national organi- 
zations are builded. 

“The hardware merchant of today 
must remember that he owes something 
besides dollars to the young men who 
are in his employ. It is our duty as 
employers to try to make these young 
men better salesmen, better citizens 
and fit them to assume the responsi- 
bilities of tomorrow. .The mere mak- 
ing of dollars should not be the great 
goal of any merchant. This is a selfish 
purpose. The great aim should be to 
do the thing that God has given him the 
opportunity to do. Make good Ameri- 
can citizens of the men in our employ, 
and this can only be done by giving 
them a just and honest wage. 

“In addressing a body of men recent- 
ly I was asked the question Who pays 
for the traveling men that come into 
our community? My answer was, You 
do. You not only pay the traveling 
men who come here to sell us merchan- 
dise. You pay us our salary and if we 
do not sell you merchandise at the right 
prices and do not give you service for 
the money you pay us, you should fire 
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us, and you generally do by permitting 
us to go out of business. It is the duty 
of every hardware merchant who serves 
the community in which he lives to give 
that community as good service and as 
low prices as is possible witn good hard 
work. 

“Theodore Roosevelt once said to an 
Oberlin audience: ‘It is not brains or 
brilliance or social distinction, but just 
good hard work that will make you a 
success.’ If ever there was a man who 
lived up to what he preached that man 
was Theodore Roosevelt. You get out 
of your business life whatever you put 
into it. You get out of your com- 
munity life whatever you put into it. 
You get out of your association work 
whatever you put into it. 


The Dealer’s Best Friends 


“Two of the best friends any hardware 
dealer has are the credit man of the 
house from whom he buys goods and the 
banker from whom he borrows money. 
It is the credit man’s business to see 
that you keep up your interest and pay 
your notes when they become due. I 
say they are your two best friends, for 
by asking you to pay your bills and 
your notes when they become due they 
cause you in turn to make a special 





Left to right: C. L. Crooks, Van Wert; Charles F. Hauck, 


Springfield, and C. A. Tope, Carrollton 


effort to collect in your accounts and 
keep your credit and finances in a more 
healthful condition.” 

The reports of James B. Carson, sec- 
retary, and John F. Baker, treasurer, 
showed that the association is in a 
strong financial position. According to 
the treasurer’s report the year’s re- 
ceipts were $16,583 and the total assets 
Jan. 1 were $17,158. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


George Sheridan, executive manager 
of the Ohio Council of Retail Merchants, 
explained the functions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau of 
that council, which is composed of re- 
tail merchants in various lines. He 
called attention to the fact that the 
council had retained an expert, who 
would help retail hardware merchants 
in adjusting workmen’s compensation 
matters before the State Board. He 
declared that danger lurked in the mini- 
mum wage bill for women and chil- 
dren, now pending in the Ohio Legisla- 
ture. Later the legislative committee 
submitted a resolution, which was 
adopted, urging the Legislature to pro- 
ceed very carefully before passing the 
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minimum wage law for women and 
children and recommending that the 
matter be referred to a State commit- 
tee for investigation. 

An interesting talk on some phases 
cf merchandising, to which was added a 
kumorous vein by various stories and 
anecdotes, was given by John W. Gorby, 
director of publicity, Cyclone Fence Co., 
Waukegan, IIl., who is appearing at 
other State hardware conventions. 

In the absence of George Gray, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Co., his son, Gourley Gray, 
made a report on that company, which 
he said has shown a greater growth in 
the past five years than during the pre- 
vious sixteen years. The insurance pol- 
icies now carried by the company ag- 
gregate over $20,000,000. 


Methods That Brought Success 


An interesting story of the success- 
ful business methods of the Chandler 
Hardware Co., Sylvania, Ohio, was 
given at the opening session Thursday, 
Feb. 15, by R. A. Chandler, who dis- 
cussed the subject, “The future of the 
small town dealer.” He declared that 
the dealer’s future is largely in his own 
hands and depends on perfecting his 
organization. He said that the Chandler 
store, which was established 
thirty-two years ago, was 
founded on the principle that 
business is service. Although 
the store is located in a town 
of only a little over 1200 pop- 
ulation, its sales last year 
aggregated $204,000. The an- 
nual turnover was five and the 
overhead was 16% per cent. 
He itemized the total sales in 
a number of lines in 1922. 
Among these were ninety- 
four oil stoves, 189 stoves and 
ranges, sixty-five furnaces, 
ninety-eight incubators, thirty 
gasoline engines, thirty-one 
tractors and 524 bales of twine, and 
other items in corresponding volume. 

The Chandler store adopted the pol- 
icy of having canvassers and has five 
salesmen on the road, each having a 
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specified territory and all covering the 
farming districts within a radius of 
twenty-five miles of the store. The 
store now has sixteen on its payroll. 
Mr. Chandler attributed the store’s suc- 
cess to the fact that the entire force 
pulls together. The store fights the 
mail order house with its own weapon, 
advertising. During 1921 the store 
doubled its advertising and did 90 per 
cent as much business as during the 
year before. A monthly sales letter is 
sent out and a new window display is 
made every week, and its advertising is 
tied up with at least one item in the dis- 
play. The company follows up collec- 
tions very closely, and its bad debts are 
only two-fifths of 1 per cent of sales. 
Mr. Chandler declared that if the store 
went on a cash basis it would have to 
go out of business. In 1914 the sales- 
men were provided with Ford roadsters 
and with these the store was able to in- 
crease its territory 50 per cent. The 
canvassers are paid a salary and in ad- 
dition a commission at the end of the 
year. They turn in prospects which 
permits the store to engage in sales pro- 
motion work by sending out printed 
matter. During the past few years or- 
ders taken by canvassers have been 
drifting from agricultural implements 
to furnaces, washing machines, talking 
machines and electrical equipment. 

During a question box discussion, 
conducted by Mr. Chandler, the ques- 
tion was asked how many dealers have 
outside canvassers and twenty raised 
their hands. Of these only three or 
four said that they did not sell agricul- 
tural implements. 


Turnover and Profit 


An interesting address on “The Re- 
lation of Turnover to Profit” was given 
by Martin L. Pierce, Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., Canton, Ohio. Mr. Pierce 
said that there are four ways in which 
a retailer can increase his profits. 
Three of these are by increasing sales, 
adding to the selling price, and reducing 
cverhead. However, in hig opinion, the 
extent to which profits can be increased 
by these means is quite limited. The 
fourth method of increasing profits is 
by a more rapid turnover. He declared 
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that a recent survey showed that retail 
clerks spend only 20 per cent of their 
time in making sales, and that there is 
a great opportunity to build up organi- 
zations by utilizing the time element 
to a fuller extent. Retailers should 
plan for a 35 to 40 per cent increase in 
business this year. Smaller town stores 
must adopt larger town methods if they 
wish to prosper. 

A question box on “Store Arrange- 
ment” was conducted by Stanley E. 
Harris, New Vienna, Ohio, who pointed 
out: the various advantages of a well 
arranged retail store. He said that 
among the advantages of a well ar- 
ranged store is a greater turnover: and 
lower prices, the retailer being able to 
sell at lower prices because of the 
greater turnover. As a manufacturer 
rearranges a factory to increase pro- 
duction, so should a retailer rearrange 
his store, if necessary, to increase sales. 
He held that the key to the whole store 
is the display window. 


Question Box Discussion 


The closing session Friday morning 
began with a question box on “What 
Office Management and Buying Mean to 
the Success of the Hardware Business.” 
This discussion was very ably led by 
Mrs. Mabel Boyd Norris, Coshocton, 
Ohio, who also read an _ interesting 
paper on this subject. She declared 
that the office management must be a 
success if the business is to be a suc- 
cess. However, some retailers con- 
sider office expenses a dead overhead. 
Mrs. Norris urged team work between 
the management and the accountant, 
declaring that the latter should not be 
made a mere machine. 

Mrs. Norris and some members of 
the audience then discussed the han- 
dling of stove parts. It seemed to be a 
general opinion that customers should 
make deposits on parts not carried reg- 
ularly in stock, so that they would be 
sure to come back for special parts that 
the store ordered for them. Several re- 
tailers complained that they had ac- 
cumulated quite a number of parts for 
which their customers never called. It 
was also suggested that a blank form 
be provided to be filled out with all 
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necessary information regarding stove 
parts ordered. The discussion led to 
methods of getting customers to pay 
bills more promptly. This was declared 
to be a matter of education. 


Merchandising Paint and Varnish 


“Simplification of Merchandising 
Paint and Varnish” was the subject of 
an address by R. S. Wessels, Pittsburgh 
Plate & Glass Co., Cleveland. Mr. Wes- 
sels spoke of the steps that have been 
taker by some manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes to reduce the number of 
colors and sizes of containers, and de- 
clared that this movement is of great 
benefit to the retailers, as they could 
carry smaller stocks and turn over their 
goods more frequently. He also said 
that a demand for simplification and 
standardization of both paints and 
brushes should come from the retailers, 
and that manufacturers would wel- 
come a resolution to that effect. Fol- 
lowing his suggestion, the association 
included in its proceedings a resolution 
favoring the reductions advocated by 
the speaker. 


Entertainment Features 


The entertainment features pro- 
vided during the convention were un- 
usually enjoyable. Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 18, following a speech-making 
program, there was a reception and 
dancing. On Wednesday evening an 
exceptionally fine musical program was 
provided, which was followed by danc- 
ing, and delicious refreshments were 
served. On Thursday evening a the- 
ater party was given at Keith’s Palace 
Theater. In addition to the evening 
entertainment the ladies were given an 
afternoon theater party, were enter- 
tained at lunch, and taken on a trip 
through the Cleveland stores. 

The hardware exhibit took place in 
the new $6,000,000 public hall, which 
provided ample room for well arranged 
displays. The exhibits were large in 
number, about 125 in all, and included 
almost all fines of merchandise found 
in a hardware store. They presented an 
attractive appearance and brought out 
a large attendance each day. 
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MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, Feb. 27, 28, March 1, 1923. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5106 North Broadway, 
St. Louis. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923. Headquar- 
ters, Windsor Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New York. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 
1923. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. 
John Donnan, secretary - treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Columbia, S. C., May 


ASSOCIA- 


a 
27, 





8, 9, 10, 11, 1928. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, May, 1923. Marion Ho- 
tel, Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Amarillo, Texas, 
May 8, 9, 1923. C. L. Thompson, secretary, 
Canyon, Texas, 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARD- 


WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15 16, 17, 1923. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 


bridge Building, 34th Street and Broadway, 
New York. 





SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia 
Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, 
May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. 
secretary - treasurer, 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


AND 
cov- 
and 
Ga., 
Walter Harlan, 
701 Grand Theater 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June, 
1923. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 
urer, Argos, Ind. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. (Date 
and place to be announced later.) H. S. 
Chilton, secretary-treasurer, Starkville. 
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Connecticut Retailers Meet in Bristol 


Convention Held Feb. 
15-16 Marked by 
Spirit of Cooperation 
on Part of Members 
of the 


Association 


ties and much sickness among 
members, more than 100 delegates 
attended the twentieth annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Hardware Associa- 
tion at Bristol, Feb. 15 and 16. Hotel 
headquarters were at the Gridley 
House, while the business sessions and 
the annual banquet were held at the 
Endee Club. The outstanding feature 
of the convention was the cooperative 
spirit displayed by the members when 
conducting discussions. Dealers rose 
to the floor without hesitancy and spoke 
freely of their experiences, their diffi- 
culties, their financial arrangements 
and other points pertinent to the suc- 
cessful conduct of a retail hardware 
store. Visits were made to Bristol 
factories and to local retail hardware 
stores during the recess periods. 
Peter A. Cawley, Bristol, was elected 
president for the ensuing year, suc- 


iz spite of transportation difficul- 
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President 
Peter A. Cawley 


ceeding W. S. Ames, Putnam, who pre- 
sided at the several sessions. 


The Opening Session 


The opening session on Thursday, 
Feb. 15 was called to order by President 
W. S. Ames at 2 p.m. George Stewart 
was appointed sergeant-at-arms and 
Yates Butler, assistant sergeant-at- 
arms. Secretary H. S. Hitchcock of 
Woodbury called the roll and then re- 
quested past president E. G. Seamon 
of South Manchester to read the min- 
utes of the last meeting. 

President W. S. Ames then delivered 
his address, which was full of hope 
and optimism. Mr. Ames said in part: 

“As we gathered one year ago at 
Hartford there was a feeling of un- 
certainty in regard to trade conditions. 
Prices were not stabilized and were 
still on the decline, and we were very 
much inclined to play the game of 
‘watchful waiting.’ 

“A comparison of conditions then 


with now will help us to realize that. 


there has been a decided improvement. 
For some months previous to the close 
of 1922 prices were advancing and 
trade was much improved, so that 1923 
is ushered in with trade conditions quite 
the reverse of the year previous.” 

He then proceeded to give a brief 
review of existing conditions. Continu- 
ing he said: 

“In regard to rising prices, at pres- 
ent there are many forecasts of higher 
and still higher prices, but no advance 
will long hold without support from a 
consuming public. True that the abso- 
lute necessities, for instance, coal, will 
be purchased regardless of price, but 
the old law of supply and demand 


Increasing Prices. 


Turnover and 
Employee Problems 
Discussed—P. A. 
Cawley, 


President 


controls such a condition as the coal 
situation. There is an opinion among 
some people who live close to facts 
that a general and further advance in 
prices is not warranted. I firmly be- 
lieve that caution should be exercised 
by manufacturers, and while I do be- 
lieve that, with the increased cost of 
material and labor, an advance in prices 
is legitimate, we do want to remember 
that any inflation whatsoever must 
sooner or later be adjusted. I sincerely 
hope the manufacturers will bear in 
mind that higher prices will not be 
accepted only with proof of being nec- 
essary. In this connection each one 
of us should use our influence to dis- 
courage higher prices. Unfortunately 
for the dealer the reaction of the pub- 
lic in the form of a ‘buyers’ strike’ does 
not come until the dealers are loaded 
with higher priced merchandise. We do 
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Secretary 
H. 8. Hitchcock 


not want a repetition of the depression 
through which we passed in 1921, and 
I would recommend that our committee 
on resolutions take some action on this 
matter. 

Mr. Ames then read some extracts 
on “service and satisfaction” from the 
four January issues of HARDWARE AGE. 
These were titled “Do you ever stop 
to think?” The president then con- 
cluded his address as follows: “Trans- 
portation difficulties must be adjusted 
for efficient spring deliveries and the 
New Haven road labor disputes must 


cease.” He suggested that the asso- 
ciation give adequate consideration to 
this point. 


Report of the Secretary 


In his report Secretary H. S. Hitch- 
cock reported eight new members, bring- 
ing the organization’s total membership 
up to 148. These new members were, 
he said, secured largely through the 
efforts of Harrison Keyser, New Eng- 
land representative for the Big Three 
Hardware Mutuals. Mr. Hitchcock’s 
suggestions for the coming year in- 
cluded a recommendation that dealers 
use the “Gifts of Utility” cuts on letter- 
heads, sales literature and advertise- 
ments. He informed the members 
that he was now working out a plan 
whereby they could take advantage of 
a 50-50 freight refund audit arrange- 
ment. Further details on this proposi- 
tion would be issued in a bulletin by the 
secreteary. 

Attention was then called to the re- 
search department of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association which is now 
undertaking a survey of profits and loss 
to embrace fair averages of business 
done by hardware dealers in all sec- 
tions. This data will be taken from 
reports filed by members; the reports 
will be grouped into classes and each 
dealer who contributes to the depart- 
ment will receive a report on the find- 
ings. Secretary Hitchcock urged Con- 
necticut dealers to cooperate with the 
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national office by sending in their 
tlanks completely filled out. These 
blanks he offered at the end of the 
session. The information required is 
similar to the data necessary for the 
filing of an income tax report. 

The next report was from Treasurer 
George W. Stevens, Stafford Springs, 
who informed the. association that 
finances were in a very healthy state 
afid that Secretary Hitchcock had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 100 per cent pay- 
ment of dues for the year 1922. The 
report was then referred to the audit 
committee. 


C. H. Casey Speaks 


The chair then introduced national 
president C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minn., 
who delivered a very instructive talk 
on the mail order houses, the high over- 
head costs of jobbers which is within 
1 per cent of the average dealer’s cost 
of .22 per cent, and the need of in- 
creased stock turn. Mr. Casey told 
some of his own interesting experi- 
ences as a retail dealer and paid great 
tribute to the Connecticut Hardware 
Association, which, he said, “got to- 
gether like a big family reunion.” 

He further stated: “I like to see 
clean hardware stores and there is no 
reason why the hardware trade should 
not be clean and keep up a respectable 
appearance. It is worth while and peo- 
ple notice it and show their apprecia- 
tion by greater patronage to such deal- 
ers.” 

Mr. Casey then urged dealers to fill 
out the N. R. H. A. blanks mentioned 
by Secretary Hitchcock, saying that 
the newly created research department 
of the national association was one of 
its greatest undertakings. The nationa: 
president then told of a ‘cooperative 
dairy farmers’ buying unit, recently 
formed in his town, which was some- 
thing for dealers in all sections to take 
into consideration. Should such organi- 
zations spread and widen their scope, 
he said, they would cause embarrass- 
ment to the retail hardware trade as a 
whole. He urged dealers to do their 
part in bringing about the simplifica- 
tion program of Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover and cautioned dealers 
that many of them were losing money 
in buying because “they were too lazy 
to make out their own orders.” 

In the recess period that followed 
members visited the plant of the Hor- 
ton Manufacturing Co., where Bristol 
steel fishing rods and Bristol steel golf 
shafts are made. From this factory 
they went in buses to the various plants 
of the New Departure Manufacturing 
Co., where guides from the engineer- 
ing department escorted small groups 
through the works. 

The Endee Club, where the meetings 
and banquet were held, was made avail- 
able to the association through the gen- 
erosity of the New Departure Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Thursday night at 6.30 the Dutch 
Treat supper was held at the Gridley 
House, followed by the question box 
discussions. During the meal enter- 
tainment was furnished by the Wal- 
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Allyn Fuller 


lace Barnes Male Quartette and a group 
of professional entertainers. 


Question Box Discussion 


The question box discussion was in 
charge of P. A. Cawley, who read a 
request from Sargent & Co. that at- 
tention be given to the decimal sys- 
tem of pricing and packing, already in 
practice by this firm. W. Rosenberg, 
George Bassett, Lew Bronson and Col. 
Graham offered some thoughts on the 
decimal system, and it was generally 
agreed that its adoption would be a 
marked change for the better, provided 
it did not involve excessive costs to 
the manufacturer whose machinery and 
cartons now were figured in dozens. 

The question, “How can we increase 
the efficiency of our clerks?”, was 
asked, and George Clapp, Hartford, 
suggested giving each clerk added re- 
sponsibility, making him a manager of 
a section, showing interest in his prog- 
ress and.giving him adequate financial 
compensation. Fred. Jordan, Willi- 
mantic, recommended annual bonuses, 
store meetings, monthly dinners and a 
share or interest in the business for 
each employee. A. J. Ewald, New 
London said, “We encourage our men 
to talk to the traveling salesman and 
have each man in our employ take 
HARDWARE AGE; we pay for half of 
the subscription. We have found that 
they read and use HARDWARE AGE and 
often comment on the market reports, 
stories and window display suggeés- 
tions.” Harry White, Bristol, sug- 
gested that clerks should be informed 
of everything new, should attend board 
of trade meetings and study merchan- 
dising. 

H. W. Morse, Meriden, then told of 
his advertising experiences and recom- 
mended that dealers analyze their fields 
and make their appeals accordingly. 
W. S. Ames thought that windows were 
the greatest means of advertising goods 
when supplemented with good sales 
letters. Mr. Rosenberg then said that 
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each spring he gets out a catalog for 
farmers, containing data on spraying 
methods and mixtures and illustrates 
the book with lines he carries. 

Other subjects discussed were care- 


for the coming year being P. A. Caw- 
ley, Bristol, president; R. G. Church, 
Meriden, first vice-president; Allyn A ten minute recess followed Mr. 
Fuller, 'Canaan, second vice-president; Gould’s talk, and then more than 100 
H. S. Hitchcock, Woodbury, secretary, delegates and a few guests filed into 


teresting talk on national advertising 
and its effect on retail sales. 








ful buying, price marks clearly shown 
on all goods, adequate but not exces- 
sive stocks, stock records and coopera- 
tive dealer buying. C. H. Casey then 
suggested that the association adopt the 
N. R. H. A. code of business ethics, 
which, he said, was something like the 
Golden Rule applied to business. He 
deplored “the crying evil of returning 
goods bought in good faith,” the de- 
ducting of shortages from jobbers’ 
statements and breakage claims against 
jobbers, which, he said, should be 
claimed against the railroad. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The various committees appointed 
by the president met Friday morning 
at 9 a. m. and reported at the busi- 
ness session which began at 10.15 a.m. 
Following the reports of the commit- 
tees, several resolutions were offered 
and passed, among them a plea that the 
State government enact new legislation 
regarding the sale and use of firearms, 
letters of appreciation to the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce, and to the 
manufacturers who contributed sou- 
venirs. 


Officers Elected 


The ticket suggested by the nominat- 
ing committee was accepted, the officers 


and George W. 
Springs, treasurer. 
Maurice P. Gould, M. P. Gould Co., 
New York City, then gave a very in- 
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the dining room of the Endee Club for 
the annual banquet. The diners made 
merry with songs, led by Alvin Gillett 
of Waterbury. 

The banquet program was short but 
very interesting. There were three 
speakers, Mayor John F. Wade, Fred 
G. Hughes, president of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Rev. 
John L. Davis, D.D., of New Britain. 
Mayor Wade officially extended the wel- 
come of Bristol to the delegates and 
invited the association to come again. 

Mr. Hughes, in behalf of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the New De- 
parture Manufacturing Co., of which he 
is vice-president, extended a _ special 
invitation for the association to come 
again frequently to the city of Bristol 
and to the Endee Club, which is oper- 
ated by Mr. Hughes’ firm. 

Dr. Davis spoke on “Psychology in 
Business,” telling many humorous 
stories which brought out salient points 
for the business men to follow. 

Earl J. Arnold, executive manager, 
and Fred G. Hughes, president, Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce, gave freely of 
their time and helped to make this con- 
vention a success. They helped the as- 
sociation committee, comprising four 
Bristol members, P. A. Cawley, Harry 
White, Leon Case and E. D. Rockwell. 
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CURRENT NEWS 











RADIO BROADCASTING 
CONTROL ADVOCATED 


Federal Regulatory Legislation and 
Fewer Stations Are Reforms 
Sought 


Fewer broadcasting stations consti- 
tute the chief radio reform demanded 
by the American people, according to 
the results of a nationwide inquiry con- 
ducted by the National Radio Chamber 
of Commerce, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. The investigation revealed 
an insistent public demand for high 
class programs, Federal regulatory 
legislation to end confusion, and the 
separation of public broadcasting sta- 
tions from the experimental stations 
operated by amateurs. 

The number of radiophone sets li- 
censed by the Department of Commerce 
for transmitting purposes in the 
United States totals approximately 
570, it was said. Data covering 340 of 
the broadcasting stations has _ been 
gathered by the chamber in a study of 
transmitting range. 

It was found that forty stations have 
a range of fifty miles, sixty-nine sta- 
tions a range of 100 miles, seventy- 
three of 200 miles, forty-three of 300 
miles, eight of 400 miles, sixty-one of 
500 miles, eight of 700 miles, seventeen 
of 1000 miles, nineteen of 1500 miles, 
and two of 2000 miles. The weighted 
mean transmitting range of all broad- 
casting stations in the United States 
was given as 368 miles. 





Nicholson File Co. Elects Officers 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I., 
the following directors were elected for 
the ensuing year: Samuel M. Nichol- 
son, Paul C. Nicholson, Marsden J. 
Perry, John Russell Gladding, Byron 
S. Watson, Ernest S. Craig and Au- 
gustus E. Saunders. At a subsequent 
meeting of the directors the following 
officers were elected: Samuel M. Nich- 
olson, president and general manager; 
Paul C. Nicholson, vice-president and 
treasurer; Ernest S. Craig, secretary 
and assistant general manager; Henry 
W. Harman, assistant treasurer and 
cashier; Albert J. Dana, assistant 
treasurer; Augustus E. Saunders, as- 
sistant secretary and manager of 
credits; Wallace L. Pond, domestic 
sales manager; S. Foster Hunt, foreign 
sales manager; Robert W. Hathaway, 
assistant to president. 





H. 0. Crawbaugh Purchases Haber- 
man Hardware Co. 


Harry O. Crawbaugh, Findlay, Ohio, 
has purchased the hardware business 
of the Haberman Hardware Co., Ma- 
rion, Ohio, that has been operated by 
Fred Haberman, Sr., and his two sons, 
Fred and Harry Haberman. The older 
member of the company has been en- 
gaged in the hardware business in 
Marion for fifty years. His two sons 
will devote their attention to a garage 





and automobile sales. Mr. Crawbaugh 
was formerly head of the sales depart- 
ment of the Fairbanks Steam Shovel 
Co., Marion, and later was engaged in 
the hardware business in Findlay. 





Eshleman Heads Disston Hardware 
Department Sales 


Sidney St. John Eshleman has just 
been appointed sales manager of the 

















Sidney St. J. Eshleman 


hardware department of Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Eshleman is well-known in hard- 
ware circles, having been in the dis- 
tributing end of the business for many 
years, first, while connected with 
Stauffer-Eshleman & Company, hard- 
ware jobbers of New Orleans; 
then while serving as manager of the 
southern district for the Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Company; and while 
travelling as representative for Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc. 

Mr. Eshleman assumes his new 
duties in the Disston organization 
backed with much practical hardware 
experience and already qualified as one 
of the “old-timers” in the hardware 
business. 





Old Guard to Meet 


The Old Guard Southern Hardware 
Salesmen’s Association is to meet at 
the Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., 
April 25. The headquarters of the as- 
sociation are in Knoxville, Tenn., R. R. 
Boyd, secretary, in charge. 





H. A. Taylor, Postmaster of - 
Cleveland 


Henry A. Taylor, formerly vice- 
president William Bingham Co., hard- 
ware jobbers, Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed postmaster of Cleveland. 








Death of William H. Phillips 


William H. Phillips, president of 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., died Sat- 
urday evening, Feb. 17, at his home, 815 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Phillips was born in New York 
City in the year 1865, and received 
his education at the College of the City 
of New York. 

After leaving college he became con- 
nected with Devoe & Raynolds Co., and 
continued with that company in vari- 
ous capacities, gradually advancing 
from one position to another until the 
year 1918, when he became its presi- 
dent. Previous to this, Mr. Phillips 
had been general manager. Under his 
able management as president Devoe & 
Raynolds Co. showed unusual develop- 
ment and progress. 

Mr. Phillips was at one time presi- 
dent of the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, president of the New York 


Paint Club and also president of 
the Drug & Chemical Club in 
New York City. He ‘belonged to 
the Masonic Fraternity, the Royal 


Arcanum and was a member of the 
Westchester - Biltmore Country Club. 
During the war he was a member of the 
War Industries Board, giving his time 
and energy unstintingly to this work. 
Mr. Phillips was known throughout the 
trade as a man of the soundest prin- 
ciples, and was one whose ideals of 
business were of the highest. 

He underwent a serious surgical op- 
eration last September, from which he 
never recovered. In spite of this, how- 
ever, his loyalty to this work caused 
him to be active in business matters 
almost to the last. 


J. L. Austin Mfg. Co. Occupies New 
Plant 


The J. L. Austin Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of hand and power grinding 
machinery, hardware specialties and 
metal stampings, are now located in 
their new factory at Menominee Falls, 
Wis., removing to this address from 
Milwaukee. They expect to be in full 
production within the next thirty days. 





Powel Crosley, Jr.. Buys Interest in 
Precision Equipment Co. 


Powel Crosley, Jr., has purchased 
controlling interest in the Precision 
Equipment Co., manufacturer of Ace 
products, 2437-2439 Gilbert Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This organization will 
be operated separately from the Cros- 
oy ~~ Co., of which Mr. Crosley is 
ead. 


Becker-Keogh Opens Jobbing De- 
partment 


The Becker-Keogh Hardware Co., El 
Paso, Tex., announces that it has es- 
tablished a jobbing department and is 
soliciting business in southwest Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Two trav- 
eling salesman have been added to the 
force and others will be employed as 
business develops. The company will 
also cover the States of Chihuahua and 
Coahuila, Mexico. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 
IN STANLEY WORKS 





E. A. Moore Succeeds C. P. Hart as 
Chairman of Board—C. F. Bennett 
President—Other Changes 


The annual meetings of the stock- 
holders and the board of directors of 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., were held on Feb. 14, at which 
time a number of changes were made 
in the personnel of the corporation. 

George P. Hart resigned as chair- 
man of the board of directors but an- 
nounced that he would continue as a 
member of the board and of the exec- 
utive committee. Mr. 





Hart entered | 
the employ of The Stanley Works more | 


than forty years ago and became chair- | 
man of the board about five years ago, | 
succeeding his father, the late William 


Hart. 

E. Allen Moore, president, succeeds 
Mr. Hart as chairman of the board. 
The new chairman has followed Mr. 


Hart through the vice-presidency and | 


presidency, and has been identified with 
the firm since 1889. 

Clarence F. Bennett has been elected 
president to succeed Mr. Moore. Three 
new vice-presidents, Ernest W. Christ, 
Malcolm Farmer and J. E. Stone, have 
been added to the personnel. Mr. 
Christ has been identified with the 
firm for more than twenty-five years 
and has held the office of secretary for | 
several years in addition to having | 
been the manager of the purchasing | 
department. He will continue as sec- 
retary in addition to holding the office 
of vice-president. Mr. Farmer 


has | 


been with the company for a number | 
of years and has been the manager of | 


the steel department which is the basic 
product of the business. Mr. Stone was 
appointed general sales manager of 
both The Stanley Works and the Stan- | 


ley Rule & Level Co. shortly after the 


consolidation. 


. Hart continues as vice- presi- | Street, Cleveland, 
dent, while J. E. Cooper remains as 
vice- ‘president and 


counsel. L. 





Cc. F. Bennett, president 


| per Co., 






| Building, Superior 





Young continues as treasurer. P. F. 
King and J. B. Wilbur, Jr., assistant | 


secretary and assistant treasurer re- 
continue 


spectively, in their offices. | 





E. Allen Moore, 
chairman of the board 


The list of appointed officers has been 
augmented by the addition of M. H. 
Pease, assistant secretary, and R. E. 
Pritchard, assistant treasurer. 





U. T. Hungerford Opens New Cleve- 
land Office 


The U. T. Hungerford Brass & Cop- 
Lafayette, White and Frank- 
lin Streets, New York City, has re- 
cently opened an office in the Leader 
Avenue and Sixth 
where facilities are 
provided for handling the trade in this 
section. 


E. W. Christ, 
vice-president and secretary 


| “Paint the Paint Trade” Campaign 


| 


| Trade” 


Expands 


As a part of the “Paint the Paint 
Campaign, a movement has 
been inaugurated which has for its ob- 
ject the painting of business properties 
in other trades. Ina statement issued 
by the Paint and Varnish Trade Bu- 
reau of Philadelphia, the relation be- 
tween a well painted store and in- 
creased sales is pointed out. “Mer- 
chants as a class,” says the statement, 


| “will be quick to see the merchandising 


possibilities; in fact, it is safe to say 


| that most of them will require little 








more than a reminder that it is a good 
business to paint.” 





F. Wagner Joins J. E. Robertson 
& Co. 

J. E. Robertson & Co., El Paso, Tex., 
announce that F. Wagner, formerly of 
Williams & Wagner, manufacturers’ 
agents, has become associated with the 
Robertson company. Among some of 
the manufacturers that the company 
represents in the Southwest and Mex- 
ico are the following: New York Belt- 
ing & Packing Co., Ludlow-Saylor Wire 
Co., Jonathan Bartley Crucible Co., 
Fisher Leather Belting Co., Federal 
Belting Co., Logan Coal Co., Wyoming 
Shovel Co., Brier Hill Steel Co., Chi- 
cago Perforating Co., Filter Fabrics 
Co., Goheen Corp. and the H. H. Rob- 
ertson Co. 


Joseph H. Hanks Dies 


Joseph H. Hanks, at one time as- 
sociated with his father in the hard- 
ware business in South Boston, and 
more recently making a specialty of 
the electrical profession, died at his 
home in Milton, Mass., Tuesday, Feb. 
20, following an illness that had ex- 
tended over two years. His father, 
Thomas Hanks, was in the hardware 
business a great number of years. 








Frank Howard, Pittsfield, Mass., 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of his business. 





J. -E. vice-president 


Stone, 
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Glass and Pottery Show in Chicago 


The second annual show and exhibit 
of the Glass, Pottery, Lamps and 
Housefurnishings Association closed 
on Feb. 17. The show was opened on 
Feb. 5 and was held in the Congress 
Hotel at Chicago. Over 450 firms dis- 
played their wares, and it is estimated 
that sales will run over the $2,000,000 
mark. 

Many hardware dealers from Illinois 
took advantage of the show while they 
were in Chicago attending the annual 
convention of the Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 


American Can Co. Changes 


Daniel G. Reid resigned as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
American Can Co. on Feb. 18, owing 
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In the rear of the catalog the keys 
of the various manufacturers’ types in 
sets are shown. Also an index showing 
where the various styles and make of 
blanks may be readily found and a nu- 
merical index. 

The first few pages of this catalog 
show the Keil cylinder patented locks 
and latches. 





Chas. J. Smith Staff Visits Plumb 
Plant 


The executives and sales staff of 
Chas. J. Smith & Co., 130 Worth Street, 
New York City, wholesale hardware 
distributors, made a one-day excursion 
to Philadelphia on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Feb. 12, to visit the Fayette R. Plumb, 

Inc., plants and the Pasha Hardware 

Exhibition. W. E. Shirar met the dele- 








Top row—C. A, Johnson, Frank Budd, L. 


Rk. Vetter, A. Hammer, A. J. Ewald, 


wm. 


Second row— 
Third row— 
Will Plumb. 


H. Johnson, W. E. Shirar. 
Frank Lewis, Wm. Rittenhouse, Chas. Benecke, H. Rudh, Emil Vetter. 


Lawrence, Chas. Simmons, 


Fourth row—wW. E. Smith, John Shann, Chas. J. Smith, Wm. Vetter, J. M. Williams. 


to ill health, but will continue as mem- 
ber of the board. S. Wheeler be- 
comes chairman and H. W. Phelps 
president. Mr. Phelps was at one time 
a proprietor of the Union Can Co., 
which was absorbed by the American 
Can Co. when the latter was formed. 
Harry Craver was elected to the di- 
rectorate to succeed Franklin Rudolph, 
deceased. 





John Armstrong Dies 


John Armstrong, president of Arm- 
strong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago, IIl., 
died on Jan. 28. In addition to his 
business interest, Mr. Armstrong took 
an active part in the affairs of the 
community in which he lived. 





Francis Keil & Son Issues New 
Catalog 


Francis Keil & Son, manufacturer 
of miscellaneous hardware, New York, 
N. Y., has just issued a catalog of its 
key blanks which is unusually com- 
plete and extensive. The book is care- 
fully arranged in order to expedite ref- 
erence. On the cabinet keys, for ex- 
ample, it shows both on the bow and 
above the key, the various combina- 
tions of key cut that will answer. Also 
on this class it shows the hole size or 
drill number. It also gives the depth. 
On the door key blanks, it gives meas- 
urements of thickness of pin. Then 
the length of neck between bit and 
shoulder, which is a very necessary 
— for a purchaser to know. The 

lanks are divided in broad, high and 
long bits. 





| gation at the station and escorted the 
| visitors through the Plumb file plant. 
After a luncheon served at the 
Roosevelt Club an inspection tour was 
made at the Plumb hatchet and ham- 
mer factory, where an instructive talk 
was given by J. M. Williams, secretary, 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
| In the evening the visitors attended 
| the Pasha Hardware Exhibit and re- 
| turned to New York on a iate train. 
| The party consisted of Chas. J. Smith, 
| president; John Shann, vice-president; 
W. E. Smith, treasurer; Wm. Vetter, 
stles manager; Frank Lewis, W. Rit- 
tenhouse, Chas. Simmons, H. Rudh, W. 
| Lawrence, C. A. Johnson, Chas. J. 
| Benecke, A. J. Ewald, E. Vetter, L. H. 
Johnson, Richard Vetter, A. Hammer 
and F. Budd. 











H. Jacobson Manager of Marlin 
Hardware Co. 


H. Jacobson has been appointed man- 
ager of the Marlin Hardware Co., 110 
Fulton Street, New York City, succeed- 
ing I. Klenert. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Cata- 
log 


The Gold Medal Camp Furniture 
Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., has prepared a 
new catalog illustrating its complete 
line of folding furniture for camp and 
home. It is attractively prepared, and 
| places special emphasis on the utility 

and convenience of folding furniture in 
| the home. 
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New England News Notes 


Robert E. Shaw, South Paris, Me., 
has disposed of his hardware store, 
stock and building because of ill-health, 
Ralph R. Butts being the purchaser. 





Fred E. Carlisle and Mrs. Carlisle, 
Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, 
Mass., are in Daytona, Fla. 





Samuel W. Kingman and F. 0. 
Cederstrom have purchased the Central 
Square Hardware Co., 669 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., store 
and stock. Hiram W. Colton was pres- 
ident and general manager of the com- 
pany. 





Hardware Dealer Gives Banquet 
to Friends in Chicago 


As a mark of appreciation for the 
friendship and business association 
given him during forty-one years as a 
hardware merchant, T. J. Bowler, foun- 
der of the T. J. Bowler Hardware Co., 
Chicago, tendered a number of his 
friends a banquet at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, recently. 

In 1882, Mr. Bowler started with 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., as 
a salesman with the salary of $20 a 
week. He became well acquainted with 
the city trade and sold the Chicago 
dealers for a number of years. Later 
he established his own house, specializ- 
ing in tools and shelf hardware, and 
continued in active charge until about 
a year ago. 

He was always very active in local 
hardware circles and was the first 
secretary of the Chicago Hardware 
Club. In his dealings with Chicago 
hardware merchants he has seen many 
changes and sold not only the first but 
the second generations of many hard- 
ware families who continued to carry 
on the business after the founders had 
passed on. 

About two-thirds of the hardware 
merchants from Chicago who attended 
belonged to the second generation. The 
party comprised only the old time re- 
tailers from the “out of the loop dis- 
trict.” Among those invited were: E. 
Hahn, W. Stauber, Gus Englehardt, 
Grant W. Porter, Burt Hawkins, James 
A. Black; John Machaleck of Chicago 
Heights, Chas. Mengel, Fred Gross, Joe 
Martinac, Harry L. Porter, Frank 
Burke of Waukegan, B. C. Knodle of 
DeKalb, Myron J. Davis of Aurora, 
Chas. Staseck, John Wallace, Frank J. 
Kozelka, S. J. Koehler, T. E. Connor of 
Evanston and W. J. Meehan also of 
Evanston, Il. 





Steel Locker Manufacturers Discuss 
Simplification 


Manufacturers of steel] lockers at a 
recent conference in Washington, D. C., 
with the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, Department of Commerce, agreed 
to conduct a survey in the industry 
looking to the elimination of surplus 
sizes and varieties of lockers. The 
survey is to be made through a com- 
mittee consisting of C. S. Bergert, the 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, chair- 
man; M. C. Miller, Fred Medart Mfg. 
Co., New York; M. S. Hart, Hart & 
Hutchinson Co., New Britain, Conn., 
and W. G. Brown, Durant Steel Locker 
Co., Chicago. 
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MARKET REPORTS 





WEEKLY SUMMARY 


February Conditions Summarized—Spring Goods in Demands— 


Spring Shortages Expected 


™ ONDITIONS for the month of February in the various hardware markets were charac- 
terized by moderate pick-up buying, difficult delivery of shipments due to railroad con- 
gestion and snow-bound roads, several price advances in important lines, and unusually large 


orders on spring goods to be delivered after April 1. 


The past four days current buying has 


averaged a little higher than during any time in the past month. 
Indications point to strong demands for builders’ hardware, cutlery, hand tools, automobile 


accessories, wire goods, steel goods, garden hose and garden tools. 


Jobbers express concern 


over probable spring shortages in wire goods, garden tools and the various items which come 


under the builders’ hardware classification. 


delivery this spring than they have been for the same season in the past five years. 
a line that is usually more popular in the fall. 


line. 


Heavy hardware items are in more demand for 


This is 


Several advances will be remembered in this 


Among the more important price changes during the week were the following: 
New York.—Wrought brass butts advanced about 10 per cent. Nails and brads in packages 


were advanced 21% per cent. 
anchors have advanced 25 per cent. 
cents per 100 sq. ft. 


Expansion bolt shields were advanced 20 per cent. 
Copper and bronze screen wire cloth have advanced 25 


Screw 


Boston.—Crow bars advanced 50 cents per 100 lb. Malleable fittings were advanced 1 cent 
per lb. Picks and mattocks were advanced 10 per cent. 


NEW YORK 


Current Conditions 


pee business is a little improved this past week, 

though buying for current needs may still be termed 
moderate. Increased interest is being shown for spring 
lines. Wire and steel goods are particularly active. Job- 
bers report that mills will make no more shipments on 
wire goods until after April 1, which means that there is 
a possibility of a decided scarcity in various wire products. 
The continued snow storms have entirely cleaned out local 
stocks on snow shovels. Dealers are already booking 
orders for sleds, ice skates, and snow tools to be delivered 
in October. It is said that these fall orders are being 
placed now to prevent embarrassing shortages such as 
were experienced last fall. The trade generally ex- 
presses much optimism over the prospects of good spring 
business. 


Revised Prices 


_—— the important price-changes of the week are 
the following: 

Wrought brass butts advanced about 10 per cent. 

Nails and brads in packages were advanced 2% per cent. 

Expansion bolt shields were advanced 20 per cent. 

Screw anchors have advanced 25 per cent. 

Copper and bronze screen wire cloth have advanced 25 
cents per 100 sq. ft. 

Toggle bolts have advanced 20 per cent. 

Kerr wire belt lacing has advanced appreximately 10 
per cent. 

Gimlet and screw driver bits have advanced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

Some manufacturers of roofing material are said to be re- 
adjusting their prices. New lists are said to show declines. 


Automobile Accessories.—Dealers are pntahate, full polished, half and 35 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 
aaa . . shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 6625 and 7% per cent from new list. 
ne w nhareemcm vend fair 2, $19.40 per doz. Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 

uantities. etall Ssaies a resent are ° ° P per cent. 
4 P Bolts and Nuts.—Stocks in this line Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 to 


somewhat limited, due to road condi- 
tions. As soon as the snow melts and 
traffic is opened in suburban districts 


it is thought that automobile acces- 74 stiff. 


are also somewhat improved. Buying 
is fairly strong and prices are consid- 


75 and 10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 to 55 per cent. Solid 
copper rivets, 3344 per cent. 

Lock washers, ¥ to %-in., 70 per 
cent; ¥ to %-in., 70 per cent; 1} to 


sories will be a very active line. 


Axes and Hatchets.—Stocks are in 
somewhat better condition, and prices 
are firm. Dealers are showing consid- 
erable buying interest. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $17 per doz. net; 3% to 4%-lb., 
$17.50 per doz. net; 5 to 5%4-Ib., $18.50 
per doz. net: 4% to 5™%-lb., $18. 50 per 
doz. net; 5%-Ib. solid, $19 per doz. 
net. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-Ib., $18.25 to $19.25 per doz. net; 
3% to 41% - Ib., $19.75 per doz. net; 
4 to 5-lb., $20. 35 per doz. net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3%- 
Ib., $19 per doz. net. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square nuts, 4-in., 16c. to 17c. per 
Ib.; Ye-in., 15c. to 16c. per lb.; %-in., 
18c. to 14ec. per Ilb.; 7y-in., 12c. to 13c. 
per 1lb.; %-in., lle. to 12c. per Ib.; 
5g-in., 10c. to lle. per Ib.; %-in., 9c. 
to lc. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to 
30 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
40 and 10 per cent; larger and thicker, 
40 and 10 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 10 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, ~ and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinner’s rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 


1-in., 70 per cent. 
Expansion bolt shields, 80 per cent. 
Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. 


Cotton Goods.—There are indications 
that there will be advances in all cotton 
goods, including gloves and mops. 


Fruit Jar Rubbers.—The recent ad- 
vance has served to stimulate buying, 
which is at present quite strong. Stocks 
are fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 89c. per gr. 

Garden Tools.—Jobbers are beginning 
to make deliveries on garden tools, and 
are expressing apprehension on the pos- 
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sibility of shortages next month. forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, than 24 in., and 1l5c. for 100 sq. ft. for 
. fi 15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron half rolls. ; 
Prices are firm. frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball ae coat —tine eomnen eaprenines 
uotations, f.o.b. New York: bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck cloth, 12 mesh, .65; 14 mesh, $3.15; 
ne ‘San. —Boys’ an 4 solid and crank nickel plated, with level 13 mesh, heavy, $4.90. Extra same as 
steel angular tines, iron D handles, attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 black. 7 : 
$8.35 per doz. Adults’ size, 4 11-in. each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, _34 to $4.10; 
angular tines, malleable D handle, Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $5.75; 14 mesh, 
strap ferrule, $10.25 per doz. Same, ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit $4.30 to $4.35. Extras, less than 24 
better quality, $12.25 per doz. Same, and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., in., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 6c. per C. 
with wood D handle, $16.53 per doz. $1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., Copper.—14 mesh, $6.75. Extras, lic. 
Same. with heavy wood D handle, $1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each: 30-in., less than 24 in. No. 50 ‘ft. rolls. 
$18.25 per doz. Fork with 5 11-in. an- $1.65 each. ete to te ue. ped = nee. 
gular tines, wood D handle, strapped m 7.75 to $7.55. Extras s asc er. 
ferrule, $21.40 per doz. Same, with Lawn Mowers.—Jobbers are getting Seeeen Bner Maxbues Sincines ave 
malleable D handle, ss per —. ready to make shipments on lawn mow- atl er faz " titi ~— tio 
— > — additional dis- ers, ordered by dealers in January and oo. in “a quan pouing oe on 

Manure Forks.—Malleable D pantie, February. Buying continues fair, prices ue cea chee ae one rices are 
4 12-in. oval tines, strap ferrule, . 
$12.25 per doz. Same, with wood D are steady and stocks appear adequate. Poor ne retreat ED 
andle, $14.85 per doz. Fork with 5 ’ asisne:¥ icpataales + Aisle ocal nate oars eos Seale hla ce 
handle, $1 aa ie tameiie Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: Screen Door Catches.—Cast iron, 
hag oven teas, gp i a K Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable diamond bolt with knob and lever 
strap ferrule, Ce per Son. ‘we bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 12-in., handle, reversed bevel bent strike, 
with 6 12-in. oval oy ae $5 each; 14-in., $5.30 each; 16-in., outside plate 15% x 3% in. for doors 
handle, strap ferrule, 3 vd - _ $5.60 each. Ball bearing mowers “e- % to 1% in., dark bronze, $2.75 per 
Extra heavy a a 2 agg .D 9-in. drive wheels. 4 blades, 12- in., $8 doz. Extra heavy catch, with knob 
tines. or strap i gag rng: Fg each; 14-in., $8.30 each; 16-in., $8. $s and lever handle, outside plate 1% x 
a eee oe "$1885. Extra each; 18-in, $9 each. ‘Ball bearing 414 in, for doors % to 1% in. thick, 
4 cere ne Mera 9 geet Sree 16 “a mower, 10%-in. raised open drive wrought steel, bronze plated or an- 
heavy fork le ver it age omg wheels, 4 tempered steel blades, reel tique copper finish, $7.35 per doz. 
long. swap Cont © bce f ag ith 6 in. in diameter, 14-in., $9.25 each; Wrought bronze in plain highly pol- 
$24 per doz. Extra heavy fork, with 16-in., $9.75 each; 18-in., $10.25 each; ished or antique copper finish, $14.85 
5 diamond tines, 16 in. long. strap 20-in., $10.85 each. per doz. 
ferrule, wood D_ handle, $33.25 per ios a ‘ : ; Mortise Screen Door Night Latches. 
y oes a ema Nails——The nail situation is un- —Lever handle for inside, knob for 
ae Se Rakes.—S teeth. $3.70 changed. Local stocks are very light —, — cnne 3s es aoe 

ge es . 3} Vers > ee Ss, 
per doz.; 10 teeth, $3. oe and the demand somewhat on the in- Sed xe 74x 1% in., steel trim, iron 

. 1 80; ‘ ae ‘ 2 : Sapa 
= th,_ $4 i sion. doz. no cog A 6 crease. There continues to be an indi- — latch. ree panes or antique 

‘ sh Rp ee aie : : : copp nish, 2.25 per doz, sets; 
sooth, Aft. handle, | $3.60 , = ae cation of a speculative tone in certain bronze trim, with bronze front latch, 
sr cue den: 12 testh, $7.70 per doz.; Sections of the city, and dealers report plain or antique copper finish, $18 per 
14 teeth, $8.45 per doz.; 16 teeth, $9.20 placing small orders at prices slightly ee en 
tated es ge ag ge bmn a below those quoted. one pair 7-11 hinges, one door pull, 
Stare ee wi inte haaee i one gate hook and eye, complete with 
—— Ot gag A ar ges Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: screws, japanned finish, $2.50 per doz. 
‘rake, 6-ft. ad ath, 77 i]s eirha 
teeth, $12.43 per doz.; 16 teeth, $13.17 da AP con gs = cg AF ye Mena ~ a eal ; 

im’ iva ae bow ke, light pat- ued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.65 net pet _ Spring F nges.— Loose pin stee 
per doz. or i ong lt gy A keg. Cut nails, $4.35 base per keg. japanned, 2 x 2% in., $1.75 per doz. 
tern, ——_ pe — * eer re th. $7 50) Wire nails and brads in small lots, pairs. Cast iron with steel spring, 
teeth, $7.25 net ain '8s a dil ote 75 per cent off list. 3-in. japanned, $1.35 per doz. pairs. 
per doz.; 16 teeth, $7.85 Poi 1 12 Roofing ‘nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib., Cast iron, 3-in. japanned, double act- 

Hay For we hans te pt Bb a $7.25 for galvanized and $5.25 plain. ing, not adjustable, $2.85 per doz. 
—_. oa ft. =< trai Ag oontng 6-ft. Wholesale prices vary in different pairs. Wrought steel, oil tempered 
rote yseetties q $13 oO Fork with 3 parts of the city. coil spring, bronze plated, antique 
tn Geta oe stealaht 4%- Poul Netti Th ‘ t copper or dull brass, with screws, 
ft ; handle, $11 05. per doz. ; 5-ft. bent oultry : etting.— : ere 1S a strong “= ag Reng PWre, . i lL 5M%-i 
handle, $12.20 per doz.; 6-ft. bent demand at steady prices for poultry ad sinted, aan tener antions 
— gg cal co tiie: eiailinis netting. Indications are that there may copper, $4.25 per gross. Cast iron, 

r es. oe, rive Lane i 4 . 
steel blade, assorted 6%. 7 and 7% ve a shortage. seeenee, Ti. = Lan ora oe 
in.. 4%4-ft. handle, $4.14 per doz. Seni i tere teal cian abke ry a cat on a: 

te " i i j aags > 3 Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: rf <*2 “ 5) . + 
ciaaee 6 tc “a on-ee eee se02 Poultry netting, galvanized after bronze, antique copper or dull brass 
to $7.69 per doz. sidiataas ce eecny weaving, takes a discount of 50 per finish, $1.90 per doz. 

Floral’ Spades.—Solid steel round cent; an extra 5 per cent is allowed ee ee ee ee 
PR iia’ handle $7.16 per doz for factory shipments. —* cast iron spindle, 85c. per 
. . pace - a Square mesh, 2 x 2, $5 per 100 . 

Garden sets range from $10.71 to oh ve as” it i. _ az: Screen Door Springs. — Japanned, 

$23.18 per doz. : : 4x 4, $5.59 per 100 sa, ft.; 6 x 6, $6 9-in., $2.64: 10-in.. $3.36; 1)-in., $4.68: 
oner. ba geen ge ae Saggy! a. per 100 sa. ft.; & x 8, $6.50 per 100 12-in., $5.28: 13-in., $6; 14-in., $7.92 
orged steel, grip handle, 1.19 Pe sq. ft. Extras. 4c. per sq. ft. for per doz, less 40 and 10 per cent. 


doz. n°rrower than 24-in. and wider than Skid Chains.—Due to snowbound road 
; dil j . : 48-in, “ae. 
Galvanized Sheets.— Buying for cur : conditioris, there has been a very active 
rent needs is rather limited, but as ad- Rubber Hose.—Dealers are showing : ° : 
; : demand for skid chains and repair 
vances are expected some dealers are more interest in rubber hose at steady links. Stocks are fair and prices firm 
buying for future delivery Stocks are prices. Stocks are said to be well bal- ‘ 
somewhat tight, and genera!ly speaking anced. a gee. i pF pg: bo 
only those who have contracts are cov- Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: $3 per set; 32 x 3% in.. $3 34 per set: 
ered on shipments. Distributors are Rubber garden hose, “Good Luck” 3 i 4 in. $3 = oe en er 
quoting to retailers, f.o.b. New York, og _ aah Dea” brand tee aa. : a a 
° er ee . . ‘ 7 hains. 3% ji 4 . 
galvanized sheet, 28-gage, $5.50 to per ft. ‘ agg eons, ot he oS ~ rod 
$5.75. Sash Cord.— Rumors continue that 5 in., $7.16 per 190. 
Hand Tools—Some improvement is advances may be expected. Stocks are Scythes.—Jobbers report a few small 
noted in local stocks. The demand is fair and the demand moderate. orders for scythes at firm prices. Stocks 


getting stronger. Prices are firm. Jobbers’ quotations. f.0.b. New York: are ample. 


Yotion sash ¢ 49¢ 50, base ' , 
Jobbers’ quotations. f.o.b. New York: Ps a a Fe > a. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Claw Hammers.—No. 1 size, $13.36 Prices vary pecording to grade and Ribbed: back grass scythes, black 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; differ also in different sections of the finish. $13.75 per doz. Polished, $17 50 
No. 2 size, $12.12 per doz. city. per doz. English grass scythes, $21 
Machinists’ Hammers.—S8-oz., $8.40 ‘ Pl per doz. 
per doz.; 12-0z., $8.40 per doz.; 16-oz., Screen Wire.—There is a very strong ee 4 
$8.60 per doz.: 20-oz., $9.45 per doz demand for all kinds of screen wire at __ P- S—The William L. Gilbert Clock 
Co., Winsted, Conn., recently issued new 


Hand Drilis.—Steel frame, nickel A : 
plated, cut gears, black ‘enamel, firm prices. Jobbers report that stocks : age 

prices on its line of alarm clocks. Deal- 
ers’ prices are as follows: 





length 1 in. without drill points. $2 320 are inadequate, and that no more deliv- 
each. Same, large size, length 12% ° : p 
in., $2.42 each. Same. black enamel eries from mills may be expected until 
frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill points, after April 1. Thinlarm. No. 4852, $1 80° Thinlarm, 
$2.28 each. Same, solid steel frame. No. 4854, luminous dial, $2.65; large 
detachable steel handle, hollow end Jobbers’ auotations. f.o.b. New York: sized Thinlarm, No. 4691, intermit- 
handle, partly nickel plated, 11 in., no Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15: tent, white dial, $2; large sized Thin- 
drill points, $1.91 each. extra, 15c. per 190 sq. ft. on less than larm, No. 4602, luminous dial, inter- 
Breast Drills.—Malleable iron frame, 24 in. Competitive gerade. $1.90 to mittent. $2.85; No. 4570. Tornado, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, $2.20; extras, 15c. per 10) sq. ft. less $1.05; No. 4586, Wake-Up, $1.05. 
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March 1, 1923 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 24. 


HILE the severe weather pre- 
vailing during the past week 
has had a tendency to curtail 

retail trade, the turnover for the first 
two weeks of February was so large, 
however, that the month as a whuvle 
probably will make a_ satisfactory 
showing. Jobbers report that whole- 
sale orders are materially ahead of 
those of the corresponding tine last 
year, and good returns are being re- 
ceived from the traveling men in nearly 
every territory. In fact, merchants 
seem to need restraint from unwise 
buying rather than urging. A great 
deal of attention is being given to the 
assurance of delivery, especially in the 
builders’ hardware, poultry netting and 
wire cloth lines. 

It is important that dealers follow 
the market closely these days and mark 
up their resale prices in conformity 
with present-day costs, as a great 
many dealers have come into the mar- 
ket the past few weeks and found that 
replacement values, in some instances, 
exceeded their selling prices. The 
market on all lines is firm and while 
there has been no change in prices, 
further advances in steel and copper 
products may be expected. 

Several of the manufacturers of 
alarm clocks have withdrawn prices 
from the market and accept orders 
only at prices ruling at date of ship- 
ment. Also the three largest poultry 
netting manufacturers and two of the 
largest wire cloth producers are out of 
the market, having all the goods sold 
that they can possibly produce for the 
time being. This is accounted for by 
the fact that they are not able to ob- 
tain enough of the small wire which 
enters into their product to maintain 
full production. It is reported that the 
large interests are producing only about 
65 per cent of their capacity of small 
wire. Naturally, they have orders 
booked for the larger sizes of wire, 
which runs into more tonnage, and 
therefore would pay more attention to 
these orders than they would to orders 
for the small wire. 

Seasonable goods should be ordered 
out earlier than ever this year, as owing 
to the congested conditions of the rail- 
roads, deliveries will be much slower, 
and the heavy storms in various parts 
of the country have further impeded 
the transportation of merchandise. 

Alarm Clocks.—All makers announce 
that they are so far behind that they 
are accepting orders now only on basis 
of price ruling at date of shipment. 
There is a genuine famine in nickel 
alarm clocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American, $11.40 doz. 
lots; case lots, $11.04. Blue Bird, 

doz. lots; case lots, $12.84; 
Black Bird, $18.96 .doz. ei case lots, 
$18.36; Bunkie, $20.88 doz. ‘lots ; case 
lots, $20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, 
$15.12 doz. lots; case lots, $14.64 doz. 
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Automobile Accessories—Sales on 
automobile accessories are expected to 
be exceptionally large this spring, 
owing to the increased number of auto- 
mobiles put in service. Deliveries on 
some of the staples are slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box Line, 53e. each ; zc. 
Titan, 58ec. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Motometers. — Standard, $7.50 
each; Universal, $5.60 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), 
$4.00 each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; 
Simplex No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax No. 
6, 85c. each; National Standard No. 
21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps.—Rose 1%-in. 
$1.55 each. 

Chains. —Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 

40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $8.35 each; Cord, $10.85 
each ; Gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.35 pore A red inner tubes, 30 x 314 
$1.80 each 

Non-Freeze.—Alcohol and Glycer- 
ine, 70c. per gallon. 

Axes.—There has been no change in 
price since last reported. Demand con- 
tinues to be very good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stecks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib.. 
$13.50 doz. base; double bitted, $18.50 
doz. base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight, single 
bitted, $12.50 doz. base; single bitted 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz., according to quality and to 
grade of handle. 

Bicycles and Tires.—From all indica- 
tions this will be an excellent line this 


year. The market is firm. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Sales continue to be 
exceptionally good. There has been no 
change in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—All manufac- 
turers of builders’ hardware are work- 
ing to capacity. A great many of them 
have enough orders booked to keep 
them busy until May 1 or even later. 
There continues to be a shortage of 
cylinder work, such as_ store door 
handles, front door locks, etc. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, .7%5 per set; wrought 
brass bit-keyed front door sets, $3.40 
per set; cylinder front door sets, 
$7.50 per set. E 
Baseball Goods.—The shortage of this 

line last year caused dealers to specify 
more freely this year, and at that short- 
ages in several lines are expected be- 
fore the season is well started. An 
additional advance would not be unex- 
pected. Future orders are the heaviest 
in years. 


Chain.—The market is firm, stocks 


cylinder, 
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are complete, and sales are very active. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3g-in. proof coil chains, 
$8.75 per 100 lb.; weldless coil chain, 
50-5 per cent oft list; No. 00 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 
Coaster Wagons.—The business on 
this line for 1923 is said to be excep- 
tionally large. Present prices are ex- 
pected to hold for some time to come. 
Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Rivets 
and burrs are considered a good buy at 
the present discount. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 


Cutlery.—Orders are coming in freely 
even at the new advanced prices, and 
from all indications sales on cutlery 
will be exceptionally good this year. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Very satisfactory business is being 
booked. Jobbers are making some con- 
cessions beyond these prices for large 
orders. 

29-gage 5-in. tap joint gutter, $4.75 
per 100 ft.; 29-gage 3-in. conductor 

pipe, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage 1% x 

8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 100 ft.; 29-gage 

3-in. conductor elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

Field Fence.—The price on field fence 
advanced during the week 1% points. 
Orders are very heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 62 per 
cent discount from lists. 


Files.—Files are moving in excellent 
volume. There has been no change in 
price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

Fishing Tackle.—lIndications are that 
there will be a shortage. Prices have 


advanced on silk and cotton lines. 

Galvanized Ware. — Manufacturers 
show a decided disposition to stiffen 
prices, claiming the independents’ $5 
rise on sheets and the continual rise in 
spelter compels it. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 10-qt., 
Fi doz.; 12-qt., $2.35 doz.; 14- cx 
2.75 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, No. 
1 $6 doz.; N , $6.85 doz.; No. 3, $8 

OZ. 


Garden Hose.—Jobbers are very busy 
shipping out orders received early in 
the season. There has been no change 


in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in., two ply molded 
hose, 9%c. to lle. per ft.; 5g-in. cord 
hose, 8%c. to llc. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 9%c. to 12e. per ft. 


Glass Oven Ware.—Jobbers continue 
to book a very satisfactory volume of 
business at present prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles. — Round. No, 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 221, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 





firm. 


demand. 
with their orders. 
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Glass and Putty—The market 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib., 
kits, $3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c, 


Hammers.—This line is in excellent 
behind 


Manufacturers are 
Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $12 per doz.; com- 
petitive forged nail hammers, $6 to $9 
per doz.; cast steel hammers, $4 per 
doz. 


Hatchets.—Jobbers report that their 
The demand con- 


stocks are complete. 
tinues steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality 
broad hatchets, $16 doz.; competitive 
grade, $12 doz.; warranted shingling 
hatchets, $12 doz.; competitive forged 
shingling hatchets, $8 doz. 


Hickory 


strong and the demand is very heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe 
handles, $3 doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest 
selection second growth white hick- 
ory, $6 doz.; special white growth 
second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 
hatchet and hammer handles, 9c. 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.40 doz. 


Hinges.—It is possible that the manu- 
facturers will make an advance in the 
Jobbers continue to 


very near future. 
accept orders at present prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.24: 6-in., 
$1.70; 8-in., $2.80; 10-in.. $4.30 per 
doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., 
$2.05; 8-in., $3.51; 10-in., $5:10 per doz. 
pairs. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Business in this 
line is very satisfactory. Prices are 
s 


unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., 33.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. . White 
Mountain, %-aqt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 
2-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., $8.30; 
6-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., $18; 
12-qt., $21.60; less 50 per cent. Arctic, 
1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., $5.45; 
4-qt.; °$6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., $11.10, 
less 50°per cent. 


Incubators.—Manufacturers are about 
six weeks behind with their orders, 
even though they have been working on 


night shifts for over sixty days. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount from all lists. 


Lanterns.—Sales are all that could 
be expected at this season of the year. 


Present prices are holding firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.96) 
per doz.; Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
blast, $8.25 per doz.: No. 2 Dietz lan- 
terns, cold blast. $13 per doz.; with 
large founts, $14.25 ner doz.: Scout, 
$6 per doz.; the Little Wizard, $8.50 
per doz. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Very satis- 
Prices 


factory business is reported. 
are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 


Replacements are slow and the 
demand is increasing daily. 


Handles.—Shipments from 
the manufacturers are slow. Prices are 
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Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Dealers who neglected to place orders 
earlier in the season are now coming 
into the market for lawn mowers. 
Manufacturers are working to capac- 
ity, and the outlook for this season is 
very bright. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 
14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net. Ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheel, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%4-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Same, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frames, ad- 
justable heavy iron bottom, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per 
doz. net. Same for mowers 16 to 20- 
in., $10.50 per doz. net. 


Nails.—There are vacant spots in all 
stocks of sizes such as two-penny fine 
blued and large head roofing and gal- 
vanized nails. An excellent business is 
reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.55 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $1.50 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2 for shorter than 1-in. 


Paints and Oils.—Linseed oil ad- 
vanced 2 cents per gal. The price on 
the balance of the staples remains the 
same. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, in barrel lots, 
i per gal.; 5-barre! lots, $1.07 per 
gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots. 
$1.14 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.09 per 
gal. 

Turpentine —In barrels, 


stocks, 


$1.75 per 


gal, 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 

White 
per Ib.; 
25-lb. kegs, 
kegs, 14%c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 614c. per Ib. 


Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 
50-lb. kegs, 14%c. 
14%c. per Ib.; 


14\4c. 
per Ib.; 
12%-lb. 


Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4.25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barreis, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 


Roller Skates—Sales are excep- 
tionally large. Prices are higher, and 
another advance is expected. 


Rope.—Prices are unchanged, and 


sales show a liberal increase. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 1814c. to 20%c. 
per Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
Ib.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 141%4c, to 16%4¢. per 
Ib. base: No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 131%4c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 


Sash Cord.—Manufacturers are ex- 
ceptionally busy and are talking of an- 
other advance. Sales are very active. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.89 per doz. hanks: No. 8, $12.50 
per doz. hanks. 


Screen Doors.—Very 
business is reported. 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 
6 ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. x 
6 ft. 10 in., $22.80 per doz.; 3 x 7%, 
$23.80 per doz. No. 296, 2 x 6, $27.15 
per doz.; 2 x 8, $28.20 per doz.; 2 x 10, 
$29.55 per doz.; 3 x 7, $30.65 per doz. 


satisfactory 
Prices are un- 
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Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Orders for shearing and clipping ma- 
chines are coming in in excellent vol- 
ume. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages; hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ dis- 
count 25 per cent. 


Screws.—Sales are active and the 
market is firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head, bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
fiat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list: round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—It is ex- 
nected that an advance will be put into 
effect in the near future, owing to the 
strong position which both tin and lead 
have reached. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, 
$28 per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 solder, 
$27 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 solder, 
$26 per 100 Ib.: high-speed babbitt 
metal, $20 per 100 lb.; standard No. 4 
babbitt metal, $11 per 100 Ib. 


Steel Goods.—Requests for early ship- 
ments are coming in from all sections, 
which indicates that dealers expect a 
strong demand and want to forestall 
any possible shortage in the market. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Orders are 
coming in rapidly for fall delivery. 
Prices are strong and no reduction 
seems possible this year. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, 14c. per joint; 30-gage 
6-in. nested blued pipe, 138c. per joint; 
28-gage 6-in. blued corrugated el- 
bows, $1.50 per doz.: 30-gage 6-in. 
— corrugated elbows, $1.35 per 
aoZ. 


Steel Sheets.——Many independents 
have advanced prices. Mills are booked 
up far ahead. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
shects, $4.85 per 100 Ib. 


Wire Goods.—Another large manu- 
facturer withdrew from the market 
during the past week on account of 
being sold out until after April on both 
wire and cloth and netting. This makes 
the three largest netting manufacturers 
and the two largest wire cloth pro- 
ducers out of the market. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.55 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.20 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.67 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $3.85 per 
100 Ib.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $3.85 per 100 lb.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.29 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before poul- 
try netting, 56 per cent discount; 
galvanized after poultry netting, 51 
per cent discount. 


Wheelbarrows.—Owing to increased 
activities in building, wheelbarrows 
continue to be in excellent demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4, tubular, $6.50 
each; No, 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractors’ barrow, $6 each; competitive 
grade, steel tray, $4 each: common 
wood, bolted, $2 each; steel leg, gar- 
den barrow, $5 each. 


stocks, 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Feb. 24. 


ETAIL hardware dealers of New 

England the past week devoted a 
great deal of their time to convention 
matters. They held the most success- 
ful convention in the history of their 
organization, learned a lot of new busi- 
ness kinks and incidentally placed a 
considerable amount of business with 
representatives of manufacturers. 
Jobbing house salesmen also booked 
business while endeavoring to make the 
out-of-town retail dealers feel at home 
during convention week. 

In the meantime, the wholesale mar- 
ket for various lines of goods gave 
evidence of strength. Numerous price 
advances are recorded, some of them 
fairly important. A marking up in 
pig iron quotations since last reports, 
as well as higher prices named by some 
of the independent steel mills, and the 
disinclination of the big mill interests 
to accept additional business, all sug- 
gest a long period of strength. 


Automobile Accessories.—Quite a 
number of upward revisions are being 
made in automobile accessories, but 
practically all of them to date are 
comparatively unimportant. One hears 
quite a lot of talk both inside and out- 
side hardware circles about an impend- 
ing advance in tires, but nobody seems 
to have anything really definite upon 
which to base such gossip. The rubber 
companies are anticipating a big tire 
business this year. One authority 
estimates approximately 40,000,000 
tires will be needed in 1923 to keep 
America’s host of motor cars properly 
shod. The market for automobile ac- 
cessories in this territory is not par- 
ticularly active at the moment, yet gen- 
eral opinion in hardware circles is that 
1923 is to be a profitable year for all 
concerned. 


Barrows.—The market for garden 
barrows is going along in a satisfac- 
tory manner, say the jobbers. A great 
many of the retail houses have already 
placed orders for spring requirements, 
and in some instances jobbers have 
made shipments against these. In- 
coming business generally is confined 
to small amounts of stock and ap- 
parently represents the getting in 
under cover by small retailers. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 
good quality. No. 4, $5.75 each; in lots 
of six, $5.50 each. Canal, No. 120, 
$3.50 each; No. 75A, steel gray, $6.50 
each. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The fact that some 
of the largest makers of bolts and nuts 
will not accept additional business from 
jobbers has created a decided firmness 
in the distributing market. The job- 
bers are getting some excellent busi- 
ness and because of the backwardness 
of deliveries from producers, local 
stocks are not as complete as desired. 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in., shorter and smaller 
cut threads, 40 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 35 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 30 per cent discount; 
Empire tire bolts, 50 per cent dis- 
count. Stove bolts, 70 per cent dis- 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, $1 off list; 
Cc. P. Cc. & T.. all kinds, $1 off list; 
check nuts, list; semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, yy-in. and smaller, 65 and 
10 per cent discount; larger, 60 per 
cent discount; finished case-hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


Brads.—A slight upward revision has 
been made in local jobbing prices on 
wire brads, which are now quoted at 
70 and 10 per cent discount. 

Brooms.—In contrast with the gen- 
eral tendency of values, the market on 
mixed stable brooms is lower. Jobbers, 
heretofore asking $12.25 a dozen for 
such brooms, are now quoting $11.50. 
During December the market was 
marked up and the current reaction 
brings it practically in line with prices 
ruling prior to then. 

Canned Heat.—It now develops that 
quite a little business is doing in 
canned heat. Usually the demand for 
this product is without special feature 
at this time of the year. Jobbers, how- 
ever, have been doing some quiet 
drumming up of trade and meeting 
with success. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Sterno Line.—No. 5002, stove, $27 
per doz. list; No. 5003, stove, $21; 


No. 5019, milk warmer, $33; No. 5051, 
tea kettle set, $33; No. 5058, sad iron 
set, $18: No. 4004, extinguisher, $1.20; 
No. 4009, burner (nickel copper), $18; 
No. 4021, stove, $6; No. 4038, stand, 
$3; No. 4050, curling fron heater, $3; 
No. 5001, cooker. $12: No. 6050, 
aluminum stove, $24; discount 33144 


per cent. 
Canned Heat.—No. 4006, $10.80 a 


gross, net; No. 4008, $25.20 

Chain.—Several of the jobbing 
houses have received enough chain this 
month to fill some of the back orders 
on their books. The great buying 
movement noted earlier in the winter 
has passed, consequently the market 
has the appearance of being dull. 
There is a little something doing all 
the time, however, and prices are on a 
decidedly steady basis, Jobbers’ stocks 
still remain below normal. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Machine Chains. — Twist lengths, 
i- in., 15¢c. per Ib.; 5-in., 13c. per 
Ib.; #r-in., 12%c. per Ib.: long or open 
length link chain, fr-in., 16%4c. per 
Ib.; %-in., 15c. per Ib.; 9/32-in., 14c. 
per Ilb.; #s-in., 12%c. per lb.; %-in., 


llc. per Ib. 
Proof Coil Self. Cored Chain.— 
H $oin. 
ah in., $9. 


+y-in., 4.30 per 

$12.50: h in., os 

yr-in., $9. 10: 1-in., 815: 5h - in., $9. 40: 

¥%,-in., $9.05; %-in., 38. 75; 1-in., $8.45. 

For less than 100 Ib., heat 2c. a 

pound additional is charged. 

Crowbars.—Boston prices on crow- 
bars have been moved up 50 cents per 
100 Ibs. to conform with new lists just 
issued by the makers. 

Fencing.—Following advances made 
last week in other sections of the coun- 
try, local hardware jobbers have revised 
their prices on field fencing, about one 
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and one-half points. New prices follow: 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Fencing.—National line, 47 per cent 
discount. Factory shipments, in car 
lots 66% per cent discount; in less 
than car lots, 65 per cent discount. 
Fishing Tackle——Orders for spring 

goods placed by the retail trade some 
weeks ago are now going forward from 
jobbing houses. For some items, nota- 
bly lines, prices are somewhat firmer 
than earlier in the season. The firm- 
ness, in the case of lines, is based on 
the constantly advancing cost of raw 
cotton, and on other items the cost of 
goods entering into the manufacture 
of fishing tackle plays a leading part. 
Jobbers, without exception, are of the 
opinion that a good demand for fishing 
tackle will exist during the next few 
months. 


Hammers.—The cost of heavy 
hammers has been increased 10 per 
cent by both makers and jobbers. 
Here again the increasing cost of re- 
placing raw material is the impelling 
factor in the readjustment of values. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hammers.—Striking and_ sledge, 
under 5 lb., 50 per cent discount; 5 
lb. and over, 60 per cent discount. 

Ice Skates.—The ice skate season, 
drawing to a close, was an exception- 
ally good one, both from the jobbers 
and retailers viewpoint. It is believed 
the carry over in the hands of the retail 
trade is small. Prices for next season 
have not been issued, but according to 
well informed jobbers there is every 
reason to believe they will be higher. 
It is admitted, however, much can 
happen between now and the opening 
of the new season. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ice Skates.—Boys’ key clamp 
skates, 75c. per pair and upward. 
Girls’ key clamp strap heel skates, 
$1 per pair and upward. 

Outfits.— Welt shoes, hardened 
skates, boys’ and girls’, $4.35 per out- 
fit and upward. 

Iron and Steel.—The disinclination 
of mills to accept additional orders for 
iron and steel and the upward tendency 
of prices being named by the so-called 
independent mills, places the local mar- 
ket in a very strong position. Weather 
conditions in New England are still 
above normal, yet are so much more 
milder than earlier in 1923, a large 
amount of work calling for the con- 
sumption of iron and steel is going 
forward, and the movement out of 
jobbers’ stocks is heavier than at any 
previous time this year. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.21%4 per 
100 lb. base; flats, $4; concrete bars, 
93.36% to $3.49; angles, channels and 
tees, $3.21%4; structural steel, $3.3114; 
plates, $3.311%4 to $3.53%4; tire steel. 
$4.65 to $5; open-hearth spring steel, 
$5; crucible spring steel, $12; bands. 
$4.40 to $4.90: hoop steel, $4.90; cold 
rolled steel, $4.15 to $4.65; toe calk 
steel, $6. 

lron.—Refined, $3.211%4 per 100 Ib. 


base; best refined, $4.50; Wayne iron, 
$5.50; Norway, $6.60 to $7. 10. 
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Extras are charged for broken bun- 
dles and stock cut to length. Also 
warehouse extras are in vogue. 


Lawn Mowers.—Orders for lawn 
mowers continue to come forward. 
These, together with those booked in 
past weeks, swell the total to sizable 
proportions. Snow, they say, is won- 
derful for lawns. New England cer- 
tainly has had a lot of it this winter, 
and if the old saying holds true it 
ought to be a mighty good season for 
Jawn. mowers. Nothing new has de- 
veloped in prices. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lawn mowers, low grades, 14-in., 
$5.50 each; 16-in., $5.75; 18-in., $6.25. 
Medium grade, ball bearings, 16-in., 


$8 each; 18-in., 98.38. 
bearings, five-blade, 14-in., 
$13; 18-in., $14; 20-in., $15. 


Malleables.—Prices on all malleable 
fittings, etc., have been marked up 1 
cent per lb. in this market. 

Nails——The local jobbing trade is 
again unsettled in mind as to the im- 
mediate trend of wire nail prices. The 
action of some of the independent mills 
in advancing prices $3 a ton or so re- 
vives the question of an adjustment 
in jobbers’ prices. Wire, and, in fact, 
all kinds of nails, continue to come 
forward from the mills much slower 
than jobbers desire. The jobbers are 
having a good demand for most makes 
and sizes, consequently there is little 
opportunity to accumulate stocks. The 
whole nail situation certainly has not 
been as strong as it is today in several 


High grade ball 
$12; 16-in., 


years. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Nails.—Wire, $3.80 per keg, base. 
from store; from mill, in less than 


carload lots, $3.15 per keg, base, and 
in carload lots, $2.90 per keg base, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; cut nails, $4.30 per 
keg, base, from store: from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $4 per keg, 
base; in carload lots, $3.90 per keg. 
base; galvanized nails, 1-in. and 
longer, add 91.75 per keg: shorter, add 
$2.25; hard steel nails, $8.10 per keg. 
base, from store; from factory, $7.60 
per keg, base. 


Papers.—Local quotations on Ber- 
mico paper have been advanced $5 a 
ton, while those on tarred felt paper 
have been reduced from $60.60 to $59 
a ton. No change in sheathing paper 
guotations is noted. The demand for 
all kinds of papers has been remark- 
ably good for this time of the year, 
both for immediate and future ship- 
ment. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $80 
per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $59 per ton from stock. 


from Boston jobbers’ 


Sheathing paper, direct factory ship- 
ment, $68.50 a ton. 


Picks and Mattocks.—Prices here on 
picks and mattocks have been revised 
upward 10 per cent. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 26. 


§ ie upward tendency in the steel 
market, both in demand and prices, 
js steadily in evidence, and during the 
past week there have been some im- 
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Poultry Supplies—A large amount 
of poultry supplies has been shipped 
out of Boston by the jobbers on orders 
placed earlier in the year. The whole- 
sale houses continue to report sizable 
bookings each week, but some doubt 
appears to exist in the minds of some 
jobbers, at least, as to their ability to 
ship everything wanted. They main- 
tain they are having difficulty is get- 
ting goods from the manufacturers, 
who, in certain instances, are not anx- 
ious to take on more business. It 
therefore seems positive that jobbers’ 
stocks will be exhausted much earlier 
this season than last, and that the 
poultry supply season will be the great- 
est on record, insofar as New England 
: ardware history is concerned. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Brooders. — National line, A, 500 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; B, 1000 
chick capacity, $26.50 each. Less 30 
per cent discount to the trade. Blue 
flame, No. 27, $17.50; No. 28, $20; No. 
29, $22.50 each, list. 

Incubators.—Buckeye line, No. 1, 
$37.50 each, list; No. 2. $44.50; No. 3, 
$57.75; No. 4, $68: No. 5, $107; No. 14, 
$16.50; No. 16, $27.50: No. 17, $36.75. 
Discount from stock, 30 per cent. 


From factory, Springfield, Ohio, f.o.b., 


35 per cent. 
Poultry Netting.—-From_ store. 40 
and 10 per cent off list. From fac- 


tory, 50 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, on any size of netting 
galvanized after weaving. For net- 
ting glavanized before weaving an 
extra 10 per cent is charged. 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry, from 
store, $5.80 per cwt. (in 100 lb. kegs): 
from the factory, in carload lots, $4.70 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: in less than car- 
loads, $4.95. From store, in 10-Ib. 
cartons, $6.80; 1-lb. papers, “ 
sa papers, 98.80; %4-lb. 

Troughs. — Royal feed, 12-in., 
per i. list: 18-in.. $3: 24-in., 
Discount 33% per cent. 

Fountains.—Royal galvanized drink- 
ing, 1-qt., $4 per doz., list; 2-qt.. $5: 

4-qt., $6: ‘Mason jar, galvanized, $1.25 5 

Charcoal tin, $1.75 per doz. 

Screen Cloth and Screen Doors.— 
Chiefly because of transportation 
troubles in this section, jobbers are 
making shipments of screen cloth and 
screen doors as fast as possible. In 
certain cases they have given instruc- 
tions to ship goods direct to the retail 
dealer from first hands, rather than 
delay longer. Bronze screen cloth has 
teen advanced 25 cents per 100 sq. ft. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 

stocks: 

Screen + ge “hg em 12-mesh, $2.25 
ft.; 14-mesh, $2.75: 16- 
Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 per 
: 14-mesh, $3.30; 16-mesh, 
all from Boston store. Direct 
shipments, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
12-mesh. $2; 14-mesh, $2.50: 
16-mesh, $3. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.50; 
14-mesh. $3; 16-mesh. $3.55. Bronze 
screen cloth, widths 24-in. to 48-in., 
oo stock, 7c. per sq. ft., factory, 


papers, 


3 ” 


Me. An extra charge is made on 
other sizes of bronze cloth 

Screen Doors.—No y 2 = 6 = ¢, 
$20 80 per doz.: 2x 8 My} 75; 2x 
10, $22.80: 3 x 7, $23.80. . 454, 2 x 6, 
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portant advances in prices, not only in 
finished steel products, but in pig iron 
and other raw materials as well. The 
steel mills that roll billets and sheet 
bars are getting sold up so far ahead 
that some of them have turned buyers 
of pig iron, and in the last few days it 
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$28.40; 2 x 8, $29.60; 2 x 10, $30.00; 
3 x 7, $32.10. No. 457G, 2 x 6, $24.45; 
2 x 8, $25.75; 2 x 10, $27.20; 3 x 7, 
$28.60. All prices net, from store. A 


10 per cent discount is allowed on 
direct factory shipments. 


Rivets.—The jobbing trade here is 
very bullish on small rivets. They say 
one or two of the small manufacturers 
have advanced their prices about 15 
per cent, and they are inclined to look 
for higher prices from the more im- 
portant interests within the near fu- 
ture. The demand for small rivets is 
excellent, but that for large is slow, 
at best. 

We 
stockg: 
Rivets.— Structural, button head, 2 
to 5-in., long, %-in. and larger, $4 
per keg; 5¢-in. oan ji-in., $4.15; %4-in., 

4.50; 1 to 2-in. long, %-in. and larger, 
$4.75; %-in. and ¢4-in., $4.40; 4-in., 

7 Cone head boiler quality, 2 to 
long, *,-in. and larger, $4.10; 

%-.m. and {i-in., $4.25; Ww-in., $4.60; 

1 to 2-in. long, %-in. and larger, $4.35; 

5¢-in. and jj}-in., $4.50; %-in., $4.85. 

Iron rivets, small, 50 per cent dis- 

count, 

Roller Skates.—One of the best au- 
thorities on roller skates in this mar- 
ket says that undoubtedly higher prices 
and short supplies are in order on this 
line. He has just returned from an 
extensive business trip through the 
Middle West, where, he says, the lack 
of snow this winter has made for a 
continued use of roller skates through- 
out a season usually inactive. A con- 
stant demand from that part of the 
country, and the tremendous ice skate 
requirements have made it impossible 
for the makers of roller skates to ac- 
cumulate stocks for spring delivery. 
As a result, he believes, there will be 
a constant effort on the part of the 
jobber to get enough stock to fill orders 
here in the East. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roller Skates. — Children’s, plain 
bearing, 70c. per pair net; boys’ and 


girls’ plain bearings, $1 per pair net; 
ball bearing, $1.65 per pair net. 


Solder.—Acid solder has appreciated 
1 cent a lb. in value. Revised prices 
follow: 

We 
stocks: 
Solder.—Acid, in 1-lb.- packages, 56c. 

a lb.; in.) lb. packages, 53c. a Ib. 

Tool Chests.—Jobbing quotations on 
the Gerstner line of machinists’ tool 
chests have been reduced about 10 per 
cent. The change is a somewhat be- 
lated one, new lists having been issued 
by the maker some time previously. 

Tools.—An increase in the list prices 
on the Braunsdorf-Mueller Co. line of 
tools, which includes chisels, punches, 
rivet sets, arch punches, metal punches, 
nail sets, etc., etc., has been put into 
effect, as well as a discount of 33 1/33 
per cent to large consumers. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


is estimated that fully 100,000 tons of 
pig iron have been sold in important 
consuming centers, and there is still 
heavy inquiry in the market. One sale 
of 50,000 tons of pig iron was made in 
the Chicago district, the iron to go to 
an open-hearth steel plant. There has 
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also been very heavy buying of basic 
iron in the Cleveland, Ohio, district. 
Basic iron has advanced from 50 cents 
to $1 per ton, and malleable and foun- 
dry irons the same. 

Steel mills continue to operate at 90 
to 95 per cent of capacity, and the 
strength of the market is shown in the 
fact that new orders being placed by 
consumers are still in excess of ship- 
ments. Most of the leading steel mills 
are about sold up on all the material 
they can turn out to July 1, and they 
are indifferent about taking on more 
orders, except from regular customers, 
and then only for such deliveries as 
they can make. 

In spite of the high prices for labor 
and building steel, the demand is very 
heavy. New orders for structural steel 
placed last week were for nearly 35,000 
tons, and new inquiries now in the mar- 
ket call for about 25,000 tons more. 
The orders placed for structural steel 
in January were the heaviest in any one 
month since January, 1922. The de- 
mand for plates is extraordinarily 
heavy, some of the larger mills being 
filled up for some months ahead. In 
sheets the demand is away beyond the 
capacity of the mills to meet promptly, 
and all the mills are away back in de- 
liveries. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
is practically filled up on both sheets 
and tin plate for the first half of this 
year. One leading mill has fixed its 
price on galvanized sheets at 5 cents 
flat at mill, in large lots. This prom- 
ises to be a big year in tin plate, and 
the leading can makers are buying 
more heavily than a year ago. 

All signs point to the continuance 
over the first six months, at least, of 
the present activity, and also probably 
higher prices on most lines of finished 
steel products. The disquieting feature 
of the present situation is that the steel 
market is showing strong signs of 
prices getting beyond control of the 
leading steel companies that have been 
trying to hold prices in check, but so 
far without much success. We believe 
the market is going too fast, but there 
seems to be no way to hold it in check, 
at least no remedy has been found so 
far that will do this. The course of 
prices in advancing so rapidly has al- 
ready had the effect of stirring up 
labor, and some material advances in 
wages are asked in new wage scales to 
be presented to employers,: effective 
from April 1 and May 1 next. 

General conditions in the hardware 
trade are satisfactory. Jobbers are 
laying in as heavy stocks as the bad 
condition of the railroads and late de- 
liveries by the mills will allow. On 
spring goods the retail merchants are 
buying goods quite freely, especially on 
“such products on which they are given 
datings ahead. Prices are very firm, 
with the chances that on a good many 
lines they will be higher. Manufac- 
turers of hardware products are being 
steadily confronted with higher manu- 
facturing costs, and say they will have 
to advance their goods to permit them 
a fair profit. Sales in January showed 
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a large increase over the same month 
last year. 


Automobile Accessories. — Higher 
prices on crude rubber are likely to 
result in advance on tires in the near 
future. General demand for accessories 
is good, and prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. = jacks, ah 15, 
Reliable jacks, No $2.33; 
$3.33, in lots of 12 ‘ete spark me 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 
each for less than 100, and 43c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 


Axes.—Prices will not be changed 
until after March 1, but what will be 
done after that date is a question. 
With the higher costs of steel and labor 
the trade is inclined to the belief that 
there will be an advance early next 
month. However, there has been no 
direct word from the makers to con- 
firm this. Demand is good, buyers 
placing orders more freely than usual 
at this season of the year in the belief 
that they are safe in doing so. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsourgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
924 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.;: 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per  doz.; double _ bitted. 
handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 
per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Demand is better 
than for some months, and prices are 
also firmer. With the stiff advances in 
prices on steel bars made recently it 
would not be surprising if the makers 
of nuts and bolts mark up their prices 
before long. Discounts are referred to 
now as being firmly held. Discounts on 
bolts and nuts, also prices on rivets to 
the large trade, are as follows: 


Machine’ Bolts. — Small, rolled 
threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, small, cut threads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list: cut 
threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 
Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1. 2 and 3 heads. 50 
and 10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Mac hine 
bolts. ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in. 
Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 
list: larger and Jonger s‘zes, 45 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hexagon blank nuts, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Hot pressed nuts, 
$3.25 to $3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
sq. or hexagon nuts, blank, $3.25 to 
$3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or 
hexagon nuts, tanned, $3.25 to 93.50 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
Y« in. and smaller. 1. S. S., 75, 10 
and 


stocks, 


stocks, 


5 per cent off list; % in. and 
larger, U. S. S., 70, 10 and a% per 
eent off list; small sizes. S. E., 
80 and 5 per cent off list: S. 7 E.. 
5 in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 
and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in bulk, 80. 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

Cano and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hexagon head cap screws, 75 per 
cent off list. Milled set screws, 75 
per cent off list. Upset can screws. 
75 and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 80 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.15. Large 
boiler rivets, base. per 100 Ih.. $3.25. 
Small rivets. 65 per cent off list. 

Jobbers charge the usual advance 
to the retail trade for small lots out 
of stock. 


Copper’ Boilers.— Several makers 
have sent out advance notices in the 
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last few days of an advance of about 
$2 per doz. that is coming in copper 
wash boilers. 


Crow Bars.—One maker is reported 
to have advanced prices about 15 per 
cent, and other makers are expected to 
do so in a few days. Higher prices of 
pig iron and scrap are given as the 
reason. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Orders are now 
being placed quite freely for ice cream 
freezers for spring delivery. Prices 
on all leading makes are about the 
same as last year. Local jobbers are 
guoting the North Bros., Philadel- 
phia, lines of freezers as _ follows: 
“Shephard’s Lightning” 1-qt., $2.09; 
2-qt., $2.48; 3-qt., $2.93; 4-qt., $3.60; 
6-qt., $4.50; 8-qt., $5.85. Blizzard 
freezers are quoted as follows: 1-qt., 
$1.94; 2-qt., $2.30; 3-qt., $2.93; 4-qt., 
$3.60; 6-qt., $4.16; 8-qt., $5.42 each. 
These prices are guaranteed against 
decline up to July 1 next. 

Harrow Teeth.—An advance in prices 
on these goods is expected on March 1, 
or shortly after. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. has advanced its prices on 
soft steel bars to 2.25 cents at mill, but 
some makers are asking 2.50 cents, and 
for prompt shipment as high as 2.75 
cents at mill has been paid for large 
lots. All the steel bar mills are sold 
up for some months ahead, and are not 
anxious to take on very much more new 
bvsiness. An advance in prices of steel 
Lars and other light steel products by 
the warehouses is looked for at any 
time. Warehouse prices on steel bars 
are at present 2.85 cents for steel bars, 
2.95 cents for structural shapes and 
3.65 cents for steel bands. Local job- 
bers that handle these products are now 
quoting the same prices, and the whole 
market is very strong. 

Lock Washers.—On Feb. 14 an ad- 
vance in prices on these goods was 
made by most makers. 

Miscellaneous Nails—The Wickwire- 
Spencer Co. and other makers have ad- 
vanced prices on miscellaneous nails, 
brads and other similar products. 


Sheets.—The market is very strong, 
demand is heavy and one maker is 
now quoting galvanized sheets in large 
lots at 5 cents at mill. The independent 
mills are quoting from 3.50 cents to 
3.65 cents on 28-gage black sheets, 
4.60 cents to 4.75 cents on galvanized 
and are taking all the orders they care 
to book at these prices. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is naming lower 
prices than the above, but is said to be 
about sold up to July 1 on both sheets 
and tin plate. 

Seales—The Gaston Scale Co., Be- 
loit, Wis., has made a slight reduction 
in prices on some of its types of scales. 

Sheet Zinc.—Prices are very firm at 
9 cents to 9.25 cents, and an advance is 
looked for at any time. 


Wire Cloth—Demand promises to 
break all records this year, and jobbers 
are making heavy shipments to their 
trade, with datings ahead. Prices are 
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very firm, and there may be a shortage 
in the supply. 
Prices now in effect by local job- 
bers are as follows: 
12 mesh, painted black, 24 in. to 
48 in., $1.85 per 100 sq. ft.; 12 mesh, 
painted black, 18, 20 and 22 in., $1.95 
per 100 sq. ft.; 12 mesh, galvanized, 
24 in. to 36 in., $2.20 per 100 sq. ft.; 
14 mesh, golden bronze, in 60 ft. rolls, 
24 in. to 36 in., $6.75 per 100 sq. ft.; 
14 mesh, golden bronze, in 100 ft. rolls, 
24 to 36 in., $6.65 per 100 sq. ft., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. No freight allowance. 
Wire Products.—Conforming to the 
recent advances in prices on wire nails 
and wire by the mills, local jobbers 
have advanced their prices on small 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Feb. 24. 


ETAIL business has been quiet for 

the past two weeks, but this ap- 
parently has not influenced the dealer 
in holding up the placing of orders for 
both immediate and future delivery. 
Retail business in January was very 
good, and the let-up in February may 
be accounted for by the unsettled con- 
dition of the weather. During the past 
few days business has shown signs of 
picking up, and dealers are confident 
that the month will show up just as 
well as previous years. 

Jobbers report a really big business 
in futures, and the indications are that 
this will continue. Dealers are not by 
any means overstocked, and with de- 
liveries running far behind, some trou- 
ble is being experienced in getting 
goods. Jobbers are bending all their 
energies to getting goods into their 
warehouses, and are now in a fairly 
good position to take care of all de- 
mands made upon them. 

Prices generally show a tendency to 
advance, and a number of items have 
been marked up since last report. Col- 
lections are very good. 

Automobile Accessories.—Jobbers re- 
port a big demand for spring and sum- 
mer accessories, and the month is run- 
ning far ahead of the same month last 
year. Accessories for immediate deliv- 
ery are also active. No serious trouble 
has been experienced as yet in secur- 
ing deliveries from manufacturers, and 
the factor of transportation has not 
been dominant, and is not expected to 
be. The price tendency is upward, but 
manufacturers are showing a _ highly 
commendable spirit in refraining from 
raising prices unless actually forced to 
by increasing costs of production. In 
fact, during the past two weeks a local 
jobber reports that he did not make a 
single change in prices of accessories. 


Axes.—There is a fair demand for 
axes, and talk of advancing prices is 
heard. Local jobbers, however, have 
made no changes. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The demand 
for builders’ hardware is very heavy, 
as new construction is at the highest 
point for winter months ever experi- 
enced. The building program in the 
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lots from store and are now quoting as 
follows: 


Wire nails, $3.10 to $3.15 base per 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, in- 
cluding large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking an_ advance over the 
price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 
$2; bright Bessemer and basic wire, 
= 00 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, 

Nos. to 9, $3. 00; galvanized wire, 
$3. 60; galvanized barbed wire, $3.80; 
galvanized fence staples, $3.80: 
painted barbed wire, $3.60; polished 
fence staples, $3.45, cement coated 
nails, per count keg, $3.25 to $3.40; 
these prices being subject to the usual 
advance for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net 
less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 
days. Discounts to jobbers on woven 
wire fencing are 68 per cent off list 


CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati district is expected to great- 
ly exceed that of last year, and jobbers 
anticipate a heavy business all through 
the year. Prices are very strong, but 
no changes have been made since the 
last report. 

Bicycles and Tires.—Local jobbers 
report a fair demand for bicycles and 
tires for future shipment. Prices are 
as last reported. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Increasing indus- 
trial activity has created a big demand 
for bolts and nuts, and jobbers and mill 
supply houses report very good sales. 
Prices, while inclining upward, show no 
change. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small_ sizes, 
50 off; large sizes, 50 and 10 off; car- 
riage bolts, small, 50 off; large, 40 
and 10 off; stove bolts, 75 off; semi- 
finished nuts, *% and smaller, 75 off: 
larger sizes, 70 off. 


Clipping Machines. — Reports are 
heard of advancing prices on clipping 
machines, but no authentic information 
has been received. The demand is fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Cincinnati: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages; hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Cincinnati; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Cincinnati; dealers’ 
discount 25 per cent. 

Cutlery.—Good sales of cutlery are 
reported by both jobbers and dealers. 
Prices have not been changed recently, 
but it is expected in some quarters that 
a slight advance will be forthcoming 
in the near future. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Jobbers report a heavy demand for 
eaves trough and conductor pipe, and 
sales have been heavier this winter to 
date than in any previous winter sea- 
son in history. Prices are very strong, 
with an advance predicted. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28 gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4.25 per 100 ft.; 28 gage, 3-in. corru- 
gated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 
ft.; 3-in. — conductor elbows, 
$1. 62 per doz 

Field Fence~Fellowing receipt of 

similar advances from mills, local job- 
bers have lowered discounts of field 
fence 14% points. The demand for early 
shipment is entirely satisfactory. 
Files —A better demand for files is 
noted. This is undoubtedly accounted 
for by increased activity in the metal 
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for carload, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod 
lots, and 66 per cent off for small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Padlocks.—The E. T. Fraim Lock Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., under date of Feb. 12,. 
withdrew prices on padlocks and night 
latches. The company announces that 
new prices will be issued shortly show- 
ing an advance of about 10 per cent. 


Pocket Cutlery.—The Schrade Cutlery 
Co., Walden, N. Y., announces an ad- 
vance of about 10 per cent on its lines 
of cutlery. 

Washboards.—The Monarch Mfg. Co., 
Tiffin, Ohio, announces an advance of 
50 cents per doz. 


working trades, which are now running 
in good shape. No price changes are 
reported. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Nicholson and Black Diamond 
files, 60 off; other makes, 65 off. 


Galvanized Ware.—Nothing has been 
heard of advances in galvanized ware 
other than what was reported last 
week, and quotations remain as they 
were. The demand keeps up nicely, 
and sales for both prompt and future 
shipment are reported as very satis- 
factory. 


We quote from Cincinnati we 
stocks: Galvanized pails, 10-qt., 
12-qt., $2.25; 15-qt., 50: 16- sat 
$3.25; galvanized tubs, No. 
No. 1, $5.75; No. 2, $6.50; No.‘ 5, 31560: 
all prices per doz 


Glass.—A slight reduction in win- 
dow glass is expected to develop short- 
ly. The demand is very heavy, and 
local jobbers are having difficulty in 
keeping up with orders. New prices 
will be published in next report. 

Garden Tools.—The demand for gar- 
den tools is heavy for spring shipment, 
and dealers are evidently not going to 
be caught short this year if one is to 
judge by the size of the orders being 
placed. Prices are firm, but. unchanged. 


Hammers and Hatchets.—Jobbers re- 
port a very good demand for hatchets 
and hammers,,with prices as last re- 
ported. 

Hickory Handles.—The demand for 
handles has shown a very satisfactory 
increase during the past few weeks, 
and with talk of advancing prices being 
heard, it is expected that dealers will 
cover for their needs for a_ period 
ahead. 


Lawn Mowers.—There seems to be 
no limit to the demand for lawn mow- 
ers, and those dealers who neglected to 
place their orders early, will have a 
hard time getting enough mowers to 
properly take care of their trade. 
Prices are as last quoted, but rumors 
are heard that advances are in pros- 
pect. These, however, cannot be con- 
firmed. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheap lawn mowers, 12-in., 
$4.70 each; 14-in., $4.95 each; 16-in., 
95.20 each; medium bearing, 14-in., 
$7.50 each; 16-in., $7.75 each; better 
grade, ball bearing, 14-in., each; 
16-in., $8.35 each; 18-in., $8.75 each; 
five-knife high wheel ball bearing, 
16-in., $11.25 each; 18-in., $11.75 each; 
20-in., $12.25 each. 
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McKINNEY 


COMPLETE 
GARAGE SET 


ee 





Keep a copy of the 
McKinney Booklet tied 
to your counter. It be- 
comes a force in your 
day’s work. Your cus- 
tomers will find among 
the many illustrations of 
sliding-folding and 
around-the-corner doors, 
one that meets their needs. 
Your work in the sale 
consists of taking down 
the Complete Garage Set 
in its box from your shelf. 
Send for a copy of this 
book. 


The complete line of 
builders’ hardware, in- 
cluding hinges and butts, 
door hangers and track, 
door bolts and latches, 
window and screen hard- 
ware and wrought spe- 
cialties, is marked with 
the sign of quality— 
McKinney. 

McKINNEY 

MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Customer wants 
“Some Hardware for 
a garage door.” 


Dealer gets out his 
trusty McKinney 
Booklet. 


Customer finds exact- 
ly what he is looking 
or. 


The McKinney Com- 
plete Garage Door Set, 
packed complete in a 
box, is handed over 


by the dealer. 


EXIT the satisfied cus- 


tomer. 





ee VIC Kl NN KY 


Hinges and Butts 


eS 
P.M. 


the End 
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BARS—CROW— 
Steel -y 4 ft. 

a By $1.15; « * 
iy Bars, 5% i Pa a $1.60; 

78¢; 2% f 

BELTING LEATHER — 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 oz. 4 
Belting, Heavy, NG Dees 5028 
Belting, Mediwm, 14% oz. aog 
Belting, Light, 13 oz. - 50% 
Second quality, Sides... 58% 
Second quality, Shoulders. -60% 
Cut aoe acing, Strictly 
A My Lacing Sides, per $9. 

ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in- 

side 17 sq. ft. and over. oes 
Under 17 sq. ft 45¢ 


Rubber— 
Competition (Low wenn oo 
eS, POS 1& 10% 
ea. 35% 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 

Common Wood .......000. 45% 
PEE ssekencan occcccc cs 45% 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 


x 6, and smaller... .60&5% 
Common Carriag e (rolled 
thread): 
3% x 6, and smaller... .30-10% 
Larger or Longer..... we 


Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list....60% 

Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts....- 40% 

Machine (cut thread): 
% x 4, and smaller... .40-10% 
Larger or Longer..... 40-10% 

DRESSING—Belt— 

Liquid in gal. cans, gal. .$3.00 

DRILL AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 


EMERY—Turkish— 

Out of market at present time. 
pC a rn 10¢ 
HAMMERS AND 

SLEDGES— 

DEE osusbeneseseaae 60-5% 
DE Sctseeeccsenee 60-10-5% 
OILERS— 

Steel, Copper Plated...... 70-5% 
Chace, Brass and Copper...10% 


Railroad, coppered........50-5% 
Chace, Zinc Plated..... 
Railroad, brass . 


PICKS AND M ATTOCKS— 
oS See ---50-5% 
Contractor's Picks 

40% Discount 


ROPE— 

Eastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 

Manila, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade 20%¢ Ib. base 
Second Grade...18%¢ Ib. base 
Hardware Grade 

Sisal, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grede...e.scecees ae 
Second Grade.......... 20¢ 

Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
First Quality, 23%¢; 
EPO Ou¢ 

Sisal, Paired, Medium Lath 
Yarns: 





second 


First quality pista peas Coe 23¢ 
Second quality RPT re,’ 20¢ 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in. and —_. 
50¢ to 60¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. and larger 
47 @48¢ 
Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
MY evcnecceveced 45 @46¢ 
Jute: 
No. 1, “%-in. and up..... oosant 


No. 2, Y-in. and up.....19%4¢ 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies eee 26, 1923 


11 i. .cecececerccereseeee 6.78 

TOs pcan viene <cuess Re 

DEM isaac visssdewsesr ee 15.38 
Saw Frames— 

Tron, per doz....... ---$3.10 


Steel adj., 8 to 12 in., ‘per doe. 
Steel, adj., steel hdle., per doz., 
= 7 


Stor H. S. Frame. .ccccse $84 
Adj. Pistol- ann oor doz. .$18. 12 
SCREW S— 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Coach Gimlet Point......40-10% 
Jack weieinonedtl 
Standard List...... stews oceeoe 

Machine— 
Cut Thread Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Hoot nem 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. ._* 
een ree 
Fillister or Oval "Head. 30% 
Rolled Thread Brass: 
ys oy See 
Fillister or Oval Head.. --60% 
Set and Cap— 
Fiat Sead, TgGRs 00.000 0000s 695% 
Set (Steel) net advance over 


tron ee ee eeeccsee eee 0 
eS ee eee 75% 
eS eee 75% 
%” and smaller.......... 75% 
5%” and larger...:. 50&10&5% 
Fillister Head Cap......... 45% 


Wood 
Flat Head Iron....77%-5-20-5% 
Round Head, Iron... .75-5- 20-5% 
Flat Head, Brass.. .72Y4- 5-20-5% 
Round Head. Brass.70-5 & 20- 5% 
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Hent Taps, smaller than % 


M. : — ‘Taper "Taps, Ne. 2 to 


Sa. Citsscncesne ve 50-10-5% 
M. S. Taper Taps, cages 
40-2-44% 
WASHERS—Cast— 


Over %-inch, barrel am, ver 
IOO De ccevevesces cece 


Iron and Steel 


Size Bolt 4 
Washers $10.25 9.25 7.75 
7.50 7.40 
WRENCHES— 
Po ar 50-10-5% 
Alligator or Crocodile......50% 
Drop Forged S.......++.. --40% 
Stillson pattern.......... 60&5% 


Genuine Walworth Stillson, 
624% 


METALS— 
Tin— 
Stentte, Pig eed eonceecescoue 


¢ 
arr 1 40@44¢ 
‘Copper— 


|} Peete. 
Electrolytic ....c.eeeeeee 14% 
 reerrrrrrerrrry | 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 
Western spelter ........64%@7¢ 
Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, cast 
¢ open 





Lead— 
American Pig, Per ». -6%@6%¢ 
Bar, Per Ib.........--7 @™%¢ 


Larger or Longer......30-10% 
Solder—_ 
% x % guaranteed.......... 
N Ried Saree - -21%e¢ 


Prices on solder “Indicated by 
private brand vary according to 
composition. 


Babbitt Metal— 








, I SAWS AND FRAMES— Flat Head, Bronze...... 67'4-5% Best grade, per Ib........... 75¢ 
Fst, Dis Stock... 2 o.cccaae 60% Hack— Round Head, Bronze..... 65-5% Commercial grade, per Ib....35¢ 
Twist, Taper and Saw Blades: STOCKS, DIES AND Antimony— 
Straight— 0% : err crs eee 5 334% Asiatic, per Ib........ 6% @6%¢ 
tee e eee ee eee eeee Q is sit ritancenccecess ee Se * neo wre laminum— 
Ware "Gouge Jobbers’ and RS g OL Ee gi a yg a No. 1 ue (guaranteed over 
settee eesesees Se 16 to 99 per cent pure), in ingots for 
Brace Drills for Wood.33%&5% OP iickkcswecnesdbbeccess 5.99 PME Vecinkevesvs remelting, per Ib....-- 25@27¢ 











Levels.—Jobbers report a good de- 
mand for levels, particularly from the 
building trades. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 20, $9.50 a doz. ; No. 0, 
$10.75 a doz.; No. 3, $18.75 a doz.; No. 
30, $24.75 a doz.; No. 35, $21.60 a doz.; 
No. 102, $5 a doz. 


Nails.—Nails have been advanced 10 
cents a keg since last report, and it is 
expected that further advances will 
shortly be in effect, as the tendency ap- 
parently is toward higher prices in all 
wire products. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.30 per 
keg, base; cement coated nails, $2.80 
per keg base. 

Paints and Oils.—Advancing prices 
are noted in paints, and some lines 
have already advanced approximately 
10 per cent. It is expected that the 
advance will become general within a 
week or two. The demand for mixed 
paints is very heavy. Advances have 
been recorded in both linseed oil and 
turpentine since last report, but lead 
remains unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2 60 ner gal.: linseed oil, single ba - 
rels, $1.04 per gal.; turpentine, single 
barrels, $1.56 per gal.; white and red 
lead, in 121%%-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib. 


Picks and Mattocks.—Jobbers have 
been informed of an advance of 10 pez 
cent in picks and mattocks, and have 
changed their prices accordingly. 

Poultry Netting.—There is a good 
demand for poultry netting for future 
shipment. Prices recently have been 


advanced by some local jobbers. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Poultry netting, galvanized 
before weaving, 50 and 10 off; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 50 off. 
Rope.—There is a good demand for 

rope, with prices showing considerable 
strength. A slight advance was made 
recently. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grade, Manila rope, 18\4c. 
per lb.; sisal, 12c. per lb. 

Roofing Paper.—The demand for 
roofing paper continues active, with no 
noticeatle improvement shown in the 
supply of sheathing papers. Prices are 
very firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, 95c. per sq.; 
medium, $1.20 per sq.; heavy, $1.50 
per sq.; Holdfast, light, $1.30 per sq.: 


medium, $1.55 per sq.; heavy, $1.85 
per sq; slate surface roofing, 85-lb. 
quality, $91.95 per sq., both red and 
green. 


Screws.—There is a good demand for 
machine and wood screws, the latter 
particularly from box and pattern mak- 
ers. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Machine screws, 65 off; cap 
and set screws, 75 off; coach screws, 
50 and 5 off; wood screws, 80 and 10 
off. 


Shovels and Scoops.—Lozal jobbers 
have advanced prices of shove!s and 
scoops $1 per dozen, following a simi- 
lar advance made by manufacturers 
some weeks ago. The demand is heavy. 

Screen Doors and Windows.-——Good 
sized orders are being placed for screen 
doors and windows for -future_ ship- 
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ment, at prices ranging from 5 to 10 
per cent above those prevailing last 
year. 

Sash Cord.—The demand for cord 
continues strong, with prices showing 
signs of further advances. Local job- 
bers have made no changes, however. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Better grades, 67c. Ib.; 
cheaper grades, 40c. Ib. 


Sash Weights.—As anticipated, cast 
iron sash weights have been advanced, 
but not quite.as much as expected. The 
new price is $2.55 per 100 Ib. 

Sheets.—The demand for sheets is 
very heavy, on account of the inability 
of mills to take on business for imme- 
diate shipment. Prices are firm, but 
advances are expected to be made 
shortly. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Blue annealed sheets, 4c. Ib.; 
No. 28 black, 4.70c. lb.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, 5.75c. lb. 

Wire Cloth.—An advance has_ been 
put into effect on wire cloth, the de- 
mand for which is very good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black painted wire cloth, 12- 
mesh $1.95 ver 100 sq. ft.; opal, $2.55 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Wheelbarrows.—There is a tremen- 
cous call for wheelbarrows, and one 
jobber reports having disposed of three 
car'oads already this year. Prices have 
been advanced slightly. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, $5.40 
each; concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 











Hardware Dealers Everywhere are 


Making Big Profits on Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs—Why Not You? 


March 1, 1923 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are fast sellers. Gold- 
Seal Congoleum’s turn-over—six times a year is 
the average—means a big profit from a moderate 
investment. No tie-up of your working capital. 
Our liberal terms enable you to turn over your 
stock before your invoice falls due. 


As a house-furnishing establishment, specializing 
in kitchen furnishings, customers will buy kitchen 
floor-covering in your store, :f you have it. These 
waterproof rugs, with their hard, smooth, wash- 
able surface are ideal for the kitchen. 


Why Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs Are the Fastest 
Selling Floor-Covering in the World 


Every rug is unconditionally guaranteed by the famous 
Gold Seal which says, and means: “Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back.” 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are more extensively advertised 
than any other floor-covering—more extensively advertised 
than any other product sold through hardware stores. Every 
month an average of more than twenty-one million full page, 
full color Congoleum advertisements go into the homes of 
America—the equivalent of nine color advertisements for 
every home. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art Rugs are easy to clean. absolutely 
waterproof and germ-proof. They lie flat on the floor with- 
out fastening and are unequalled for durability. 


There are designs for every room, and conventional, geo- 
metric patterns for the kitchen, pantry, bathroom, ete., 


which every hardware store should carry. 




















Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 


-Art-Rucs 








Boston 
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Philadelphia 
New York 


Chicago 








No Need for Big Floor Space 
These fast-selling rugs are easily dis- 
played in small space. Three rolls, 
placed on end as shown by the picture, 
in a good location in the store, form a 
colorful exhibit that is bound to attract 
women, while a representative stock of 
patterns and sives occupies but a few 
square feet of floor space. 


ach rug comes wrapped in a compact 
individual roll, ready for delivery. There 
is no cutting or wrapping to bother with. 


Our Hardware Service Department will be glad to tell you 
how you can make Congoleum profits. 


Write today. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dallas Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Kansas City 
San Francisco Montreal 


Minneapolis 


The Fastest Selling Floor-Covering in the World 











Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 24. 


HE extremely cold weather of the 
past week has served to slow up 
business in general, and seriously hin- 
dered transportation. However, this 
condition is only a matter of a few 
days and business will revive as soon 
as moderate weather prevails. 

Both dealers and jobbers are expect- 
ing an unusually good volume of spring 
business just as soon as the season 
opens. The jobbers are already get- 
ting a good volume of orders for later 
shipment. 

Manufacturing conditions are grad- 
ually improving and factories are pre- 
paring to take care of business as it 
develops. 

Retail sales of radio supplies and 
equipment seem to lead just at the 
present time. There is a fair and im- 
proving demand for tools and auto ac- 
cessories, 


Builders’ Hardware.—Sales through- 
out the winter have been unusually 
good and spring business is already 
getting under way. Indications are 
that this year will see a greater de- 
mand than 1922, which was regarded 
as a banner year in builders’ hardware. 
Many price advances have been made. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to get many 
necessary items of builders’ hardware. 


Axes.—Retail sales continue to be of 
fair volume. Prices remain as for 
some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 

Bale Ties——Demand for bale ties 
continues of fair volume. Jobbers’ 
stocks are only fair. Prices have shown 
a further advance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties, 66% and 5 per cent. 

Bolts.—As stated in last report the 
retail demand continues small, but 
there is a good demand on the part of 
various manufacturing plants using 
bolts. Prices have shown no change 
for some time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent; large carriage 
bolts, 45 per cent; large machine 
bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 55 per 
cent. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Although there is but little 
retail demand jobbers report receiving 
a fairly good volume of orders from 
the dealers preparing for spring trade. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
gage lap joint, S. B. 5 inch, $5.00 per 
100 feet; three inch 28 gage conductor 
pipe, $4.75 per 100 feet; 3 inch con- 
ductor elbows, $1.55 per doz. 


stocks, 


Files.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand from manufacturing plants, and 
retail demand is showing a steady im- 
provement. Prices have shown no re- 
cent changes. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, 
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f.o.b. Twin Cities: First Grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60-5 
per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—From the retail 
dealers’ standpoint sales are of com- 
paratively small volume, but jobbers 
report some activity by the dealers in 
getting stocks in shape for the better 
demand which usually develops in the 
early spring. Prices remain station- 
ary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
No. 1, $6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 

8, $8; heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; 

No. 2, $13; No. 3, 915; standard 10-qt., 

galvanized pails, $2.25 per doz.; 12- 

qt., $2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; standard 16- 

qt., stock pails, $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; 

heavy stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., 
$7.35. 

Glass and Putty.—Strictly retail de- 


mand is rather small. Prices have 
shown no change for some time. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 

glass, 82 per cent; double strength 

glass, 84 per cent from standard lists. 

Putty, $4.40 cwt. 

Lanterns.—The season’s sales as a 
whole were very good. Prices remain 


as last recorded. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tubular long 
globe, $13 per doz.; tubular short 


globe, $13 per doz.; tubular dash lan- 
terns, $16.90 per doz. 


Nails.—Demand for nails is rapidly 
increasing, and the greatest difficulty 
will probably be to secure sufficient 
stocks to take care of the demand 
which will develop once the building 
season gets under way. There has been 
an increase in price on the smooth wire 
nails. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, 
$3.85 per keg base: Cement coated 
nails, $3.25 per keg base. 
Registers—There is more interest be- 

ing shown in this line as preparations 
for the building operations are being 
made. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast Steel Reg- 
isters, 40-10 per cent from list prices. 
Rope.—An improvement in the sales 

cf rope is expected as soon as usual 


spring activities commence. Prices 
have shown no further change. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades manila 
rope 20% cents per lb. base; best 
grades sisal rope, 16% cents per lb. 
base. 


Sandpaper.—Retail demand remains 
about the same as during the winter 
months. There is a very good demand 
from the various manufacturing trades 
using this item. Prices have shown no 
recent change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per 
ream, $15. 


Sash Cord.—Considerable interest is 
being shown by contractors in this item 
and many have already protected them- 
selves against possible shortage as well 
as price advances. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades No. 8 
sash cord, 79 cents per lb.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 47 cents 
per 
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Sash Weights.—Demand at the pres- 
ent time is light but considerable in- 
terest is being shown for later delivery. 
Price remains as last recorded. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
$2.25 per cwt. 


Screws.—There continues to be a very 
steady demand for wood screws of all 
kinds, and throughout the winter 
months a great deal of spring busine 
was booked. As in many other item 
delay is being experienced with deliv 
eries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
wood screws, 00-5 per cent; round 
head blued, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 
75 a cent; round head brass, 70 per 
cent. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Sales are considered of fairly good vol- 
ume. Prices remain as for some time 
past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o0.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s dis- 
count, 25 per cent, 


Sidewalk Scrapers and Snow Shovels. 
—Sales of both shovels and scrapers 
have been holding up very well but 
very little further business can be ex- 
pected from now on as the winter sea- 
son is practically over. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade steel 
scrapers, $4.25 per doz.; straight han- 
dle wood blade snow shovels, $4.85 
per doz.; straight handle steel blade, 


$5.25 per doz.; galvanized steel blade 
D handle, $10.75 per doz. 


Solder.—The activity in the solder 
market continues and scarcely a week 
passes but that there has been a price 
advance. Prices have advanced 12 cent 
since last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guarantee Half 
and Half solder, 29% cents per Ib. 

Tin Plate.—Retail demand is not ac- 
tive as yet but jobbers report a good 
cemand from the dealers. A good vol- 
ume of business is expected to develop. 
Prices remain stationary. 


Wheelbarrows.—While actual sales 
have not developed rapidly there is an 
increasing interest being shown which 
will turn into sales as soon as the 
spring season opens. Prices remain as 
last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire.—Jobbers report a very good 
volume of business coming in with a 
great deal of difficulty being found in 
delivering orders complete. Stocks are 
hard to get from the factories. Prices 
have shown a further advance. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80 rod spools, $3.37; 
galvanized cattle $3.64; painted 
barbed hog wire, $3.60; galvanized 
barbed hog wire, 93.91; smooth black 
annealed wire, No. 9, $3.75 per cwt.; 
smooth galvanized annealed, No. 9, 
$4.20 per cwt. 


stocks, 
Sash weights, 
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From a painting illustrative of A Complete Source 


game in pioneer days when The 
Cleveland Stone Company also was f S | 
pioneering in the grinding field. oO upp y 





Two Gener ations of roy ar Ht Ove 


Dependability — 


Artificial Stones 


Sterlith Wheels 
Sterbon Wheels 
Seventy-seven years of dependability—two generations of trustworthiness! Vitrified Wheels 
Think of the selling advantages that a name like ours gives to our line of Silicate Wheel 
Sterling artificial abrasives. _ — 
Elastic Wheels 


of every size and shape 








Now when a customer comes into your store you can hand to him Sterlith 


scythe stones, Sterbon abrasive files and other Sterling abrasive items with Sterlith Round Knife Sharpeners 
the same confidence that you offer him a “Cleveland’’ Grindstone. Sterlith Scythe Stones 

’ Sterbon Abrasive Files 
You can say to him “Made by The Cleveland Stone Company” and he will Sterling Bricks 


accept it immediately for he knows the dependability of “Cleveland” Grind- 
stones and he knows you have been carrying them for years. The sale is 


made in half the time—and there’s a heap of satisfaction on both sides. Sterling Grinding Machinery 








Bench Floor, Swing Frame and 
This means a new and more profitable opportunity in selling artificial abra- Wet Tool Grinding Machinery 
sives. It gives you the advantage of being able to sell both artificial and 
natural stones made by The Cleveland Stone Company—a selling advantage 
that builds bigger business and bigger profits. 








Tear out the panel at the right, check the items you want to stock and 
order from your jobber’s salesman. In checking over the items, remember 
that ‘Cleveland’ Grindstones are being pushed as vigorously as ever and 
that they will sell in just as large a volume. 


The Cleveland Stone Co. 


CLEVELAND, New York and Boston 


THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL CO., Tiffin, Ohio, and 30 No. Clinton St., Chicago 
L. BEST CO., Inc., New York Distributors 


STERLING ABRASIVES 


AND STERLING GRINDING MACHINES 
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Washington News 


(Continued from page 70) 
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ownership, so there will not be the 
proper incentive to maintain a mer- 
chant marine by new building, as the 
present fleet, fast deteriorating, be- 
comes useless. Private owners, fearing 
competition with the Government as 
they do today, will not make good this 
loss by building on their own account, 
so the American merchant marine will 
expire with the expiration of the fleet. 

“Second, extension—the Government 
goes into the business much more deep- 
ly than at present, with the inevitable 
result that it monopolizes the carrying 
trade, and private industry and com- 
merce then become dependent for all 
time on a government-owned and oper- 
ated merchant marine. Natural and 
ecomonic development is then made im- 
possible. Politics inevitably interfere 
to place vessels at ports where econom- 
ically the trade will not sustain them, 
to establish routes of which the same 
is true and to make rates which, like 
the postal rates, will not cover the 
cost. 

“Third, abandonment means the en- 
tire extinction of our large merchant 
fleet in the course of a very few years. 
No one will buy them unless freights 
go up enormously through some such 
crises as occurred in 1914; go up to 
such an extent that the tied-up ship- 
ping of the world, as well as that of 
the United States, will be called into 
requisition, for there is today, as the 
result of the war, a surplus of world 
ships as well as of American ships. We 
then go back to where we were in 1914 
—to the position which we occupied 
from the close of the Civil War until 
the World War—a great nation pro- 
ducing goods far in excess of its own 
ability to consume, dependent upon 
other nations in times of peace and in 
times of crisis for that prosperity 
which depends upon the,export trade 
and without vessels essential to sup- 
port our navy in case of war. 

“This is the crisis that the people of 
America, and particularly its business 
men, must face and face quickly, or 
else be found derelict when the time of 
emergency comes, as no one can say it 
will not come.” 


Trade Commission Raises New Issue 


What is believed to be an entirely 
new issue has been raised by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in a complaint 
just .issued against. the. Ohio Dairy 
Company with its principal office in 
Toledo, Ohio, and with cream-buying 
stations in Milan, Mich., and Bowling 
Green, Portage, Grand Rapids and 
Weston, all in Ohio. 

The question involved in this case is 
whether it is an unfair method of com- 
petition for a concern to pay a higher 
price for a product at a competitive 
point than it pays for the same prod- 
uct at a point where there is no com- 
petition. 

In this case the Commission alleges 
that the dairy company purchases 
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cream for the manufacture of butter 
at buying-stations in Ohio, where it 
meets the competition of other buyers, 
for a higher price than it pays for 
cream paid at Michigan stations, where 
it encounters no competition. The 
practical effect of this policy, it is de- 
clared, has been to cause the dairy 
company’s competitors to discontinue 
the purchase of cream’at the Ohio sta- 
tions, thus leaving the field to a single 
buyer who, after the withdrawal of all 
competitors, is in position to reduce the 
price he pays to producers. 


Usual Rule of Trade 


Business men will readily recognize 
the importance of the issue involved in 
this complaint. It appears that the 
dairy company in this case is following 
the usual rule of trade, which is to pay 
whatever is necessary to get the goods 
it needs. 

Where it is the only buyer it is able 
to fix the price, but where there is 
competition it must either outbid its 
competitors or enter into an illegal 
conspiracy with them to divide the 
product. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
would be the first to attack any con- 
cern that entered into a combination to 
prevent competition, especially in the 
purchase of a product of the farmers 
who, these days, appear to be the spe- 
cial wards of the Government. Even if 
the Federal Trade Commission did not 
take action in such a case it would be 
the duty of the Attorney General, 
under the provisions of the anti-trust 
laws, to bring all the Federal guns to 
bear on the transgressors. 

Surely the modern business man, who 
is in danger of being prosecuted by the 
Federal Trade Commission for out- 
bidding competitors or proceeded 
against by the Attorney General for 
failing to do so, is between the devil 
and the deep blue sea. 

Although Congress has refused or 
failed to pass any of the important 
“honest merchandizing” bills presented 
in recent years, the Trade Commission 
is endeavoring to fill the gap with more 
or less arbitrary rules of its own. A 
recent illustration is referred to in a 
bulletin issued by the Commission in 
which the announcement is made that 
“a marketable product partly or wholly 
composed of old or used parts must be 
plainly so designated to the trade and 
general public.” 

In the case of an electric company 
the Commission found that the concern 
maintained a small department for the 
fabrication of telephone instruments 
made up entirely of used and old parts 
and so advertised. The larger and 
more important part of the company’s 
business, however, was the making up 
of telephone instruments composed of 
a combination of new parts manufac- 
tured by the concern and certain sec- 
ond hand parts purchased for that pur- 
pose. The instruments fabricated in 
this large department, the Commission 
found, were advertised and sold without 
disclosing that they were in part com- 
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posed of old or used parts, and the 
Commission holds, “thereby misled pur- 
chasers and prospective purchasers 
into the belief that such instruments 
were entirely new.” 

The specific prohibitions of the Com- 
mission’s order are that the electric 
company “must cease from advertising, 
selling or offering for sale telephone 
instruments, equipment and accessories 
composed of or containing used or 
second-hand parts, without distinctly 
stating that equipment and accessories 
contain used or second-hand parts.” 

Papers have been filed with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission by the Ameri- 
can Surface Abrasives Export Cor- 
poration, under the Export Trade Act 
(Webb-Pomerene Law), for the pur- 
pose of exporting abrasive goods and 
materials. 

The corporation, organized in New 
York, comprises ten member concerns 
in the States of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The members are: 
Herman Behr & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Armour Sand Paper Works, Chicago, 
Ill.; H. H. Barton & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; U. S. Sand Paper Co., 
Williamsport, Pa.; Manning Abrasive 
Co., Troy, N. Y.; Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y.; American Glue 
Co., Boston, Mass.; the Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Wausau 
Abrasives Co., Wausau, Wis.; Baeder 
Adamson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

While a very substantial business is 
done in these lines in Canada, the chief 
concern of the manufacturers inter- 
ested in the new company is the Euro- 
pean, African and South American 
trade, where the distribution of Ameri- 
can made abrasives has been generally 
in the hands of European agents. The 
chief competition has been of English 
origin, although in certain grades of 
very fine finishing papers the Ameri- 
can mills produced such a superior 
product as to create a persistent de- 
mand abroad, even to the exclusion of 
competitive foreign papers. 


Need American Abrasives 


One interesting example of this has 
occurred recently in the hat trade in 
Germany, where the hat manufactur- 
ers petitioned the authorities for 
prompt admission of these goods on the 
plea that there was no product of Ger- 
man manufacture, or any other avail- 
able European paper, that would en- 
able the fine hat manufacturers to con- 
tinue in certain lines. 

The purpose of the new export cor- 
poration will be to promote and enlarge 
that trade and to insure the coopera- 
tion of European agencies on all lines. 
The general expansion of business and 
activities in these lines offers consider- 
able encouragement and these manu- 
facturers are reported to be entering 
into this new work with real enthusi- 
asm. 

Natural abrasives (mill and oilstones, 
pumice, emery, garnet, etc.) were pro- 
duced in 1921 in twenty-six States. 
The total value of domestic abrasive 
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This is the picture and headline of the current Bi- 
cycle advertisement in Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, Red Book and American. 


Are you a clear thinker? 


F course you are! That is why you, like thou- 

sands of other progressive dealers, doubtless 
have connected your store with the present big 
advertising campaign on playing cards by featuring 
cards in your window and on your counter. You can 
see that it attracts attention to your store and 
stimulates business in general. 


But are you displaying the six interesting books 
that we have issued to still further increase your 
playing card sales? Everybody who plays cards or 
wants to play will buy one or more of these books. 
You should be able to sell hundreds of the Auction 
Bridge book alone. These books sell for a. few cents 
apiece but give you a good profit, and the invest- 
ment is practically nothing. 


Let us send you, free of charge, a sample set of 
the books in a display container that will 
automatically sell them for you and then 
hundreds of other copies of them. Also ask for 
free window display advertising material. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Dept.11, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., or Windsor, Ont., Can. 


4, BICYCLE 


Va) PLAYING CARDS 


—and Congress Playing Cards 
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Send this coupon today 


The U. S. Playing Card Company 
Dept.11, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 





Please send postpaid and free of charge 
the material checked. 


— Samplesof bookletsin display container. 

—Giant Bicycle Tuck Case, 1144 x 
844 x 6. 

—Cut-out Hand holding Bicycle pack. 

—Cut-out Hand holding Congress pack. 

— Memory Test Folders to give with each 
pack of Bicycle or Congress Cards. 

— Display Cards featuring offer of Mem- 
ory Test Folder. 

— Display Card on New Two-pack Con- 
gress Cards. 


Name 





Address. 








City paar 
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materials exported from the United 


States for the year 1921 amounted to 
$3,320,590. 


Decreased Production of Files 


There was a heavy falling off in the 
manufacture of files in 1921, accord- 
ing to an advance bulletin just made 
public by the Census Bureau. ‘he 
value of the output of this industry in 
1921 was but $7,647,000, as compared 
with $17,617,000 in 1919 and $5,608,000 
in 1914. 

This was an apparent decrease in 
the value of the files produced of 56.6 
per cent from 1919 to 1921, but an in- 
crease of 36.4 per cent for the seven- 
year period, 1914 to 1921. It is sug- 
gested, however, that the very high to- 
tal recorded in 1919 was due to the 
level of prices then prevailing and that 
if it were practicable to compare the 
output of the three census periods in 
quantities rather than values the con- 
trast would be much less marked. 

Of the thirty-nine establishments re- 
porting products valued at $5,000 and 
more in 1921, ten were located in New 
Jersey, six in New York, five each in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, three in Rhode 
Island, two each in Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Michigan, and one 
each in Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

In January, the month of maximum 
employment, 4802 wage earners were 
reported, and in July, the month of 





These are probably more satisfac- 
tory for displaying saw assortments, 
as a number of saws on the tables 
might inflict an injury on some cus- 
tomer. Saws seem to show to better 
advantage against a wall back- 
ground so that the ideal tool de- 
partment might readily embrace 
this Ogden plan and still retain 
wall cases for saws and other tools. 

The sales staff of this store is 
alive to merchandising methods, 
and soon realized that the tool 
tables would help them sell more 
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minimum employment, 2785, the mini- 
mum representing 58 per cent of the 
maximum. The average number em- 
ployed during 1921 was 3595, as com- 
pared with 5767 in 1919. 


Big Total of Paint Product 


The value of the annual output of 
paints is crowding close to a quarter 
of a billion dollars, according to figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census. 
The total in 1921, the year covered by 
the latest survey, was $203,071,000 as 
compared with $256,714,000 in 1919, and 
$112,409,000 in 1914. This was a de- 
crease of 26.4 per cent from i919 to 
1921, but an increase of 80.7 per cent 
for the seven-year period from 1914 to 
1921. It is regarded as probable that 
the production in 1923 will substan- 
tially exceed that of 1921. 

Of the 582 establishments reported 
for 1921, ninety-six were located in 
New York, seventy-five in Pennsylvania, 
fifty-nine in Ohio, fifty-one in Cali- 
fornia, forty-nine in Illinois, thirty-two 
in New Jersey, thirty-one in Missouri, 
seventeen each in Massachusetts and 
Michigan, sixteen in Maryland, fifteen 
each in Indiana and Kentucky, fourteen 
in Minnesota, eleven in Tennessee, 
eight in Wisconsin, seven in Virginia, 
six each in Colorado, Louisiana and 
Washington, five each in Connecticut, 
Georgia, Nebraska and Texas, four each 
in Oregon and West Virginia, three 





Display Tables Help Increase Tool Sales 


(Continued from page 63) 


goods in this department. They 
knew also many mechanics and car- 
penters in the town and know that 
the handy home owner needs tools 
of some kind. They agree unani- 
mously that the tables make it eas- 
ier to interest the man who buys 
nails into looking at the tools and 
often make good sales this way. 
Remember in this connection that 
selling nails by the pound will not 
put any great profits in your cash 
box. You are fortunate to break 
even on this item. But if you re- 
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each in Delaware, Iowa and Rhode Is- 
land, two each in the District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Kansas and North Caro- 
lina, and one each in Alabama, Maine, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina and Utah. 


Army of Wage Earners 


In May, the month of maximum em- 
ployment, 14,681 wage earners were 
reported, and in August, the month of 
minimum employment, 13,249, the 
minimum representing 90.2 per cent of 
the month of the maximum. The aver- 
age number of wage earners employed 
during the year was 13,877, as com- 
pared with 17,485 in 1919, and 13,349 
in 1914. 

A classification of the wage earners, 
with reference to the prevailing hours 
of labor in the establishments in which 
employed, shows that for 1095, or 7.9 
per cent of the total average number, 
the hours were less than forty-eight 
per week; for 2039, or 14.7 per cent, 
they were forty-eight per week; for 
5466, or 39.4 per cent, they were be- 
tween forty-eight and fifty-four; for 
4557, or 32.8 per cent, between fifty- 
four and sixty, and for 720, or 5.2 per 
cent, sixty or more. 

The principal items in the output of 
1921 were as follows: Colors (pig- 
ments), $46,327,000; paints in oil, $136,- 
801,000, and water paints and kalso- 
mine, $4,482,000. 


gard every purchaser of nails as 
one who needs a hammer or some 
other tool you could without much 
extra effort increase your hammer 
and general tool sales. The man 
buying screws will need a screw- 
driver. Sell him one. The man 
buying stove bolts, or any combina- 
tion of bolts and nuts, needs some 
wrenches. Do the same in his case. 


Think these things over and see 
if you have not been overlooking 
some easy money in the way of sell- 
ing hand tools. 








Sing a Song of Service— 


Sing it every day; 


Folks appreciate 


Quite as much as Service Songs 
Rendered—up-to-date. 


Sing a Song of Service— 
Back it up with deeds; 
Service is the Song of Trade 


Everybody needs. 


ggnereueeieney 


If it 1s sincerely sung— 
Trade will come and—stay. 
There’s no music in the world 


If you sing it loud and well, 
You need never fear 

That success will pass you by— 
Folks are glad to hear. 


The Song of Service 


By William Ludlum 





Sing a Song of Service— 
Sing it all the while; 

Folks will always welcome it 
With a “buying” smile. 

There’s no music on the earth, 
Helping trade along, 

If sincerely backed by deeds, 

Like a Service Song. 


Sing a Song of Service— 
Sing it every 

Sing it every hour, minute, 
Second—everyway. 

There’s no music in the world 
Folks appreciate 

Quite as much as Service Songs 
Rendered—up-to-date. 





day; 
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Take one with you now. price 

Your Ford needs it 00. 
for Power, Easy Starting, ot $2" 

Clean Runni i 


oe 










: “MI VL WTI E 
rIMER for EORDS 
















— "Landa Big Sales Help 


N “assistant” for you Milwaukee Timer dealers! A 
“silent salesman”! Does everything but punch the 
cash register. It’s a good-looking, serviceable, 4-color 
Display Box. It holds 10 Milwaukee Timers—but it 
won’t hold ’em long, for it surely does move the goods. 


F your timer stock Another free sales booster from “the MilwaukeeTimer 
is low, tell your job- people”. We want the Milwaukee to keep on being 
ber’s salesman to put the fastest selling timer you’ve ever handled. This 


you down for some 
Milwaukee Timers. 


Display Box will help. So will our 1923 advertising 
campaign — bigger than ever. It reaches millions of 
Ford owners through The Saturday Evening Post, 
American Magazine and the leading farm and motor 
papers. Does any other timer manufacturer do half 
as much to help you sell ? 







From now on, you’ll get your Milwaukee Timers in 
the new Display Box—10 timers to the box. 
Use it — cash in on its display value. It 
ought to empty itself within a week. 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(TIMER BUILDERS FOR OVER 18 YEARS) 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER“, EORDS 


Sells FAST at $4.00 


{$2.75 in Canada) 
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Utility Oil Stove for Fast Work 


Ffficient in operation, the New Perfec- 
tion All Purpose Stove No. 422, made py 
the Cleveland Metal Products Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio, is 
to withstand 


example, is 


an all around stove designed 
hard usage. The stove, for 
not only suitable for home 
laundering, but may also be 
in restaurants and lunch wagons, where 
quick service is required. It may also be 
used in dairies, where large quantities of 
water must be kept constantly at boiling 
temperature; in plumbing shops for heat- 
ing soldering irons, and melting lead and 
also in barber shops, industrial plants, etc. 


cooking and 


The frame has been constructed to give 
pleasing lines as well as great strength. 
The top is porcelain enameled in dark 


blue. The grates are specially formed, al- 
lowing every particle of heat to come in 
direct contact with the entire bottom of 
the vessel. A shelf has been placed on top 
of the oil container, making it a perma- 
nent part of the oil reservoir assembly, a 
great convenience. It is 5 in. lower than 
the regulation height. 

The Giant Superfex Burner is a regular 
equipment. It provides instantaneous heat 
and has an automatic wick stop. One of 
the special features of the new stove is a 














porcelain enameled 
catches dirt or 
easily 


which 
may be 


burner tray, 
and which 
cleaned. 


srease, 


removed and 


Attachment for Electrically Operat- 
ing Elevators 


An electric, rope elevator attachment, 
capable of handling from 2,000 to 5,000 
Ibs. with ease, has recently been placed on 
the market by Davis & Newcomer Electric, 
Rope Elevator Attachment Co., Fostoria, 
Ohio, The attachment is a powerful, com- 
pact, ruggedly designed machine, practical 
and efficient in operation, and which may 
be easily installed, thus transforming an 
ordinary hand power elevator into an effi- 
cient power operated device. The machine 
is not operated by belts, chains or cables, 
but is a direct connected machine, and, 
when installed, the elevator is free from 
hand and brake ropes, which are not nec- 
essary to its operation. The attachment is 


supplied with a special heavy duty elevator 
Electric lighting is included. 


motor. 


Carborundum Niagara Grinder 


The Carborundum Company of Niagara 
Falls N. Y., announces the introduction of 


an improved Carborundum Niagara Grind- 
radical changes in 


er. Some hand power 




















































































































































































































grinder construction are noted in this new 
machine. For instance, the main casting 
and the wide, flat, substantial base are 
cast in one and the big, sturdy clamp is a 
separate piece entirely. This means that 
when the clamp is fastened to the machine 
that the pressure is on the base. The 
mechanic can tighten the clamp with a 
wrench if necessary, but there will be no 
undue strain upon the grinder proper—the 
pressure will be all on the base. Another 
feature of this new machine is that the 
base is slotted to take screws or bolts with 
which to permanently fasten it to the work 
bench. The castings are of the best grade 
of gray iron, made to an oil-tight fit; the 
clamp and handle are of malleable iron. 
The gears are accurately cut and the 
pinions and main shaft are ground to a 
fit. Each machine is fitted with a genuine 
Carborundum wheel and an adjustable tool 
grinding guide. The improved machine is 
made in three sizes, Models 1, 2 and 3. 


Improved Utility Ironer 


The New Horton Du-All Ironer, made by 
the Horton Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
will handle a wide variety of work and 
affords 150 ins. of constant ironing sur- 
face. The ironer, which is designed for 
home use, is so constructed as to enable 
the operator to sit in a comfortable posi- 
tion. The ironing shoe is gas heated. A 
specially designed pedal, easy to operate in 
any position, is provided. Equipped with 
a General Electric motor, the iron has an 
adjustable swinging feed board. The roll 
is 30 in. in length, and the ironer will fit 
into a space 24 in. wide and 42 in. long. 


Reading matter continued on page 108 





Vacuum Grip Pliers Has Maximum 
Gripping Capacity 

Forged from a special electric furnace 

steel, individually hardened and tempered, 


the Vacuum Grip Pliers, made by the 
Forged Steel Products Co., Newark, N. J., 
have slide joints and are surface ground 
to precision and mechanically fitted. The 
Mechanics Special Heavy Duty Plier, which 
is the latest addition to the company’s 
line, measures 9 in. from tip to tip and, 
according to the makers, its capacity for 
work is equal to that of a 10 or 12 in. plier. 
It weighs 14 ounces and much care has 
been exercised in the milling of the teeth 
in order to assure maximum gripping ca- 
pacity with minimum handle pressure. 


Self-Loading Truck 

Designed to handle kegs, two at a time, 
the new type KDW Truck, made by the 
Sabin Machine Co., 6536 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is strongly and simply 
made. The truck is an ingenious, labor- 
saving device and automatically picks up 
the kegs, two at a time, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of the operator, placing 
them in position on the truck by hand. 
































As may be seen from the _ illustration, 
there are two side arms which are moved 
forward or backward by raising or lower- 
ing the handle. These arms dig into the 
side of the keg and together with the 
hardened steel lugs at the bottom, carry 
the keg rigidly. There are no adjust- 
ments to be made, whether the kegs to be 
handled are large or small. The trunk is 
light in weight and the load is said to 
balance perfectly in a wheeling position. 


Unique Lawn Mower Is Efficient in 
Operation 


A simplified and efficient lawn mower 
has been perfected by the Montamower 
Co., Traverse City, Mich., which, it is said, 
will cut and trim at the same time both tall 
and short grass. It is silent in operation. 
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* This AiR-Way installation consists of two series of four sash each. One series folds to the right; the 
other to the left. In this illustration all sash are tightly closed against the weather. 


How AiR-Way 
Operates 


New things become simple when once we 
understand them. 

One of the new things today is AiR-Way 
Multifold Window Hardware. Not only is 
it a simple matter to install AiR-Way, but, as 
these pictures show, it is extremely easy to 
operate. 

The many illustrations in Catalog A-28 will 
give you an even clearer understanding of 
\iR-Way. Write for your free copy today. 





AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. S 


Perse Bostos St tous Pectin simaoie Showing how the AiR-Way link opens each window. In 
Pee NDS WILCOX CANADIAN CO is ee series of sash, the sash hinged to the window casing opens 
pices — Then the remaining sash slide toward this end as they 

opened. 





This illustration ‘shows all sash in an open position, affording an unusually wide and unobstructed opening. 
Note that AiR-Way does not in any way interfere with the screen outside. 
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This new convenience is very light in con- 
struction, weighing only seven pounds; and, 
due to the fact that there are no large 
wheels at the side, grass can be cut around 
trees, shrubbery and along embankments. 
The mower has a long “I” shaped handle, 
solidly set. The cutters consist of sixteen 
small, gear-shaped wheels, sharpened. 
Eight cutters on a side interlock and in- 
sure that the grass is cut evenly wherever 
the mower is guided. These cutters are ad- 
justable so that grass may be cut to any 
height desired. At the side are two wheels, 
only two inches in diameter. These serve 
to guide the mower and take the place of 
the larger wheels now generally used. 
These wheels have gear toothed edges, 
which serve to secure a hold for the mower 
in the dirt, whether it be damp or not, and 
insure smooth running. Just in front of 
the wheels are two guards with pointed 
ends, which serve to guide the operator of 














the mower and keep at the right angle for 
best results. The cutters are so designed 
that each one may be replaced when dull; 
a whole set only costs a few cents, making 
sharpening unnecessary. 


Improved Adjustable and Elbow 
Catches 


Frost’s Adjustable Catches, made by C. 
L. Frost & Son, 30-32 Ionia Ave., S. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have a new adjust- 
ment feature which does not require the 
use of a small key or wrench. The 
plungers in the catches have a small hole 
drilled in one side, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and adjustment is 
easily made by means of a small nail or 
piece of wire, thus requiring no specia! 
tools. They are made in brass. 

The No. 45 Elbow Catch, made by this 
company, is an improved form of a much 
used catch. This catch is very simple in 
construction and designed to prevent any 
binding on the spring, thus insuring the 
free and easy working of the catch. It is 
made in plain steel, brass or nickel plate. 


Garden Props May Be Used Season 
After Season 


The Frost Superior Vegetable Crutches. 
made by The Frost-Superior Fence Co.. 
Warren, Ohio, are designed to afford an 
economical and efficient support for grow- 
ing vegetables and plants. They are strong 
galvanized steel wire stakes, pointed at 
the bottom, and having a closed ring at 
the top for the insertion of twine or wire. 
They have also four other points to enable 
the fastening of the wire or string at any 
desired height and preventing it slipping. 
They are supplied in various gages and in 
lengths from three to five feet. The ini- 


tial cost of these props is low and they 
may be used season after season 
initely. 


indef- 
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Improved Ignition System for Fords 


The American Bosch Magneto Corp., 
Springfield, Mass., has just placed on the 
market a complete new ignition system 
for Ford automobiles. The new system is 
simple in design and may be sold at less 
than the price of a good Ford tire. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, tests have 
shown that the system, which is known as 
Type 600, is efficient in operation and im- 
proves the operation of the Ford engine. 
It delivers an extremely hot spark and is 
perfectly timed. It uses the regulation 
Bosch Interrupter Cup, or Timer, and has 
a cleverly designed governor for regulating 
the spark automatically. It is mounted at 
the front of the Ford engine, being driven 
from the Ford cam shaft by steel spiral 
gears furnished with the Bosch outfit. The 
manual advance of the spark is controlled 
by a 1otating timer housing. An added 
feature is the metal plate covering the 
opening in the timer shaft, holding the 
grease packing in place and excluding all 
dirt and foreign substance. It is suitable 
for all Ford models. It can use the Ford 
flywheel magneto as a source of ignition 
current, or can get its ‘‘juice’’ from the 
battery, if the car is equipped with start- 
ing and lighting. It uses one Ford coil, 
the other three being held in reserve. If 
desired, however, the Bosch Coil can be 
supplied with the fitting extra. Cables, 
cable tube, control rod and all necessary 
appliances are supplied with the system. 





Combination Knife for the Radio 
Fan 


The Valley Forge Tool and Radio Knife, 
made by the Valley Forge Cutlery Co., 22- 
46 South Sixth St., Newark, N. J., is a 
well made and highly practical pocket tool, 
and one that is well calculated to fill, the 
demand for device of this kind that is 
capable of withstanding hard usage. The 
pattern illustrated is known as No. 588. 
The knife is no larger than an ordinary 
jack knife, but contains a good sized plier 
for radio and electrical work, and which is 
equipped with a wire cutter. The knife 
has also a large cutting blade, together 
with a screw driver and a wire scraper. 
The knife is also put out in a sportsman’s 
model and equipped with a pointed clip 





blade and a shackle. The model is efficient 
and well made and should appeal to fisher- 
men, hunters, etc. In order to assist mer- 
chants in selling this knife, the company 
is supplying with each dozen ordered an 
attractive metal display easel which brings 
the various features of the knife effective- 
ly to the attention of prospective cus- 
tomers. 
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Efficient Small Size Range 


The Hotpoint Hughes Apartment House 
Range, made by the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Inc., 5600 West Taylor St., 
Chicago, Ill., was designed to meet the de- 
mand of owners of apartment buildings 
and small homes for a range, which is not 
only low in cost but efficient in operation. 
These ranges are smaller than the standard 
line of Hotpoint Hughes Ranges and they 
do not contain any nickel trimmings but 
are neatly finished in plain black enamel. 
They are equipped with the same speed 
units used in the company’s regular line. 














They are claimed to be efficient, neat, com- 
pact, and should prove popular with house- 
holders. 


Gasoline-Kerosene Furnace 

Intended for use by sheet metal workers, 
plumbers, electricians and mechanics gen- 
erally, the No. 50 Low-Down Gasoline- 
Kerosene Furnace, made by Otto Bernz 
Co., Newark, N. J., has a number of inter- 
esting special features. The burner needle 
is blunt and fits into the open channel and 
consequently there is no orifice to become 
enlarged. This burner needle is so con- 
structed that it cannot be removed unless 
the entire stuffing box nut is unscrewed, 
a feature which is claimed to make for 
greater safety. The gasoline burner block 
is screwed into the burner ready for use, 
while the kefosene burner block is screwed 
into the filler plug. When kerosene is used 
as fuel it is merely necessary to reverse 
the burner blocks. The furnace is supplied 
with a pocket folding cleaning needle and 
two extra cleaning needles. These are 
placed in a special holder attached to the 
furnace so as to be handy when required. 
The pump is the patented ‘‘Never Leak’”’ 
style. The plunger screws down and out 
of the way. The needle at the bottom of 
the plunger acts as a double check. The 
top of the cylinder is flared, which enables 
the user to insert the plunger without in- 
juring the washer. The burner is_ the 
patented ‘Snail’ style. The reservoir is 
made of seamless drawn steel, and all 
joints are welded. To the bottom of the 
reservoir there is attached a ring which re- 
inforces the bottom and prevents the bot- 
tom weld from wearing off. The funnel 
fitted to the reservoir simplifies the filling. 
The filler plug has the patented ‘Dust 
Proof’ cap attached which prevents dust 
or dirt from falling or being washed into 
the reservoir which in time would clog the 
burner. This style furnace is so con- 
structed that irons and a pot of metal 
can be heated at the same time. 
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Which Size Stock Do You Carry? 
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Meets All Demands With Two Sizes 


UNIVERSAL has simplified the hose clamp business by producing an adjustable 
clamp, two sizes of which, will clamp any hose of any diameter. 


The Junior size fits all hose from %4 to 1% inches; the Senior size all hose from 1 
to 3 inches; and both in series will clamp any hose up to 6 feet or even more if 
necessary. ; 


The UNIVERSAL hose clamp is made of cold rolled steel from wire—not strap. 
Its edges are therefore smooth—it will not cut or otherwise injure the hose. Holes 
are 14 inch apart and clamp is scored between for easy break-off. Electro-galvanized, 
with pressure increasing bead at the clamping point. 


Put your hose clamp business on a more profitable basis. Sell UNIVERSALS and 


do the same business with one-tenth the stock—and incidentally save some valuable 
shelf space. 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIAL CORP. - Hackensack, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturers 
DEPARTMENT OF SALES 






CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS LOS ‘ANGELES 








F. C. West Corp. T. Scott Eavenson Burton Rogers Co. Harry Knight Roland S. Boreham Patents Granted 
616 S. Michigan Ave. 1533 Cherry St. 755 Boylston St. 2218 Commerce St. 600 Metropolitan Bldg. March 20, 1917 
March 1, 1921 

LOOK FOR THIS 


“CRE HOSE 
te CLAMP 
Adjustable to Lit any Lose of any Size 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 

















CARTHAGE, N. Y.—Ambrose Gormlly 
& Co., Inc., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The con- 
cern will deal in: Automobile acces- 
sories, automobile tires, barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, building paper, 
dairy supplies, furnaces, garage hard- 
ware, gasoline, gasoline engines, har- 
ness, heavy hardware, paints, oils and 
varnishes, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
rope and twine, seeds and fertilizers, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop and washing 
machines. A. Gormlly and others are 
the incorporators. 

SANBORN, N. D.—A. J. Linn has re- 
cently suffered a fire loss, and requests 
catalogs on a general line of hardware 
and automobile accessories. 

EAST PALESTINE, OHIO.—The stock 
of P. C. Hawk has been damaged by 
fire. Catalogs requested on the follow- 
ing items: Barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, gasoline, glass, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
swings, insecticides, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, refrig- 
erators, rope and twine, shoe findings, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves, 
ranges and washing machines. 

JEFFERSFN, OHIO.—Root & Reeder 
have sold their stock to Reeder & Sill. 

TOLEDO, OHI0O.—The Geo. J. Mar- 
quardt Co. has moved to its new loca- 
tion at 412 Superior Street. The floor 
space has been practically doubled, and 
modern store fixtures installed. 

ARDMORE, OKLA.—The_ stock and 
building of C. P. Hall were recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Business will be re- 
sumed in the near future, and catalogs 
are requested on a line of shelf hard- 
ware. 

PANGBURN, ARK.—The Vaughan 
Merc. Co. has added a stock of hard- 
ware, and requests catalogs on a gen- 
eral line of hardware, paints and fish- 
ing tackle. 

WINDER, GA.—The Woodruff Hard- 
ware Co., ‘whose stock was damaged by 
fire, requests catalogs on implements 
and a general line of hardware. 

La Harpe, Itt.—C. H. Barnes has 
opened a store here, dealing in build- 
ers’ hardware, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, mechanics’ tools, oils 
and greases, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, rope and twine, shoe 
findings, silverware, stoves and ranges 
and tin shop. 

WHITEHALL, ILL.— Wright Bros. have 
moved to a new location and added a 
line of seeds, guns, ammunition and 
cutlery. 

WATERLOO, IND.—Thomas & Harp- 
ster have Suge eens the Knoop hard- 

together with fixtures, 


ware stock, 
shelving, etc. 

Opon, INp.—Keck & Bowman, suc- 
cessors to the Keck & Caughey Co., 
carry a stock of barn equipment, bath- 
room fixtures, builders’ hardware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, flashlights, fishing 


tackle, furnaces, glass, guns and am- 
munition, heavy hardware, incubators, 
mechanics’ tools, oils and greases, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, rope and 
twine, seeds and fertilizers, silverware, 
sporting goods and stoves and ranges. 
Catalogs requested on a general line of 
hardware. 

PoNETO, IND.—George Barrington is 
the new owner of the stock of the 
Poneto Hardware Co. 

ALGONA, Iowa.—Cole’s Hardware, 
10 E. State Street, purchaser of the 
stock of E. J. Skinner, requests cata- 
logs on barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
clocks and watches, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, electrical supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
garage hardware, guns and ammuni- 
tion, incubators, mechanics’ tools, oils 
and greases, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, radio equipment, re- 
frigerators, rope and twine, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

GOOSELAKE, IowA.—Paul N. Harksen 
is erecting an addition to. his store 
building. He desires catalogs on a 
general line of hardware. 

LE Roy, Kan.—The Burlington 
Hardware Co. will discontinue business 
here. Its headquarters are located at 
Burlington. 

WIcHITA, Kan.—Kier & McDaniel 
are now occupying their new quarters 
at 125 North Market Street, and in- 
creased their stock by a line of camp- 
ing goods, radio and toys. Catalogs 
requested on bicycles, clocks and 
watches, cutlery, flashlights, fountain 
pens, fishing tackle, guns and ammuni- 
tion, hammocks and swings, picnic 
equipment, phonographs, radio equip- 
ment, sporting goods and toys and 
games. 

DANVILLE, Ky.—The Chestnut-Salter 
Hardware Co., wholesaler and retailer, 
has increased its capital from $30,000 
to $50,000, and added a line of crock- 
ery and glassware. 

Upton, Ky.—J. W. Edwards has ac- 
quired a third interest in the firm of 
Burks Bros. The name of the con- 
cern has been changed to Burks Broth- 


ers & Edwards. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.— The Central 
Square Hardware Co., 669 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, has been taken over by 
Samuel W. Kingman and Arthur F. O. 
Cederstrom. 

SHaw, Miss.— The Graham Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $8,000, to conduct both a 
wholesale and retail business in the fol- 
lowing: automobile accessories, auto- 
mobile tires, bathroom fixtures, bicy- 
cles, builders’ hardware, building pa- 
per, clocks and watches, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dynamite, electrical 
supplies, fishing tackle, gasoline, gaso- 
line engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and swings, harness, insecti- 
cides, housefurnishings, linoleum and 
oil cloth, luggage (trunks, handbags), 
mill supplies, oils and greases, paints, 
oils and varnishes, phonographs, pumps, 





refrigerators, rope and twine, seeds 
and fertilizers, shoe findings, silver- 


ware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, washing machines and wall 
paper. 


FLINT, MicH.—The Watson & Lintz 
Hardware has commenced business at 
1720 South Saginaw Street, dealing in 
barn equipment, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, glass, ammu- 
nition, housefurnishings, mechanics’ 
tools, oils and greases, paints, oils and 
varnishes, picnic equipment, poultry 
supplies, refrigerators, rope and twine, 
shoe findings, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, toys, games and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested on a 
general line of hardware. 

FAIRBURY, NEB.—The White Hard- 
ware Co. has succeeded to the business 
of C. F. White. 

LITCHFIELD, NEB. — Charles Wolford 
now owns the hardware stock of Wil- 
liam Garnett. 

McCook, Nes.—The McCook Hard- 
ware Co. purchaser of the stock of 
Elmer Drake and Boyd Willetts, re- 
quests catalogs on the following items: 
automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, barn equipment, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dynamite, elec- 
trical specialties, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, gas- 
oline engines, glass, guns and ammu- 
nition, hammocks and swings, heavy 
hardware, incubators, insecticides, lug- 
gage (trunks, handbags), mechanics’ 
tools, oils and greases, paints, oils and 
varnishes, picnic equipment, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ra- 
dio equipment, refrigerators, rope and 
twine, seeds and fertilizers, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop and washing machines. Its busi- 
ness is both wholesale and retail. 

PLYMOUTH, NEB.—George Nispel has 
disposed of his stock and business to 
the Gottschalg Cash Hardware, which 
requests catalogs on a general line of 
hardware and furniture. 

Brockport, N. Y.—The Cook & King 
Co., Inc., which recently suffered a 
fire loss, is rebuilding. The concern re- 
quests catalogs on automobile acces- 
sories, barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, building pa- 
per, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical 
specialties, electrical supplies, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hard- 
ware, glass, guns and ammunition, 
housefurnishings, linoleum and_ oil 
cloth, mechanics’ tools, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, prepared 
roofing, pumps, rope and twine, sport- 
ing goods, stoves, ranges and washing 
machines. 

HORNELL, N. Y.—Elmer E. Swain, 
127 Canisteo Street, has purchased the 
interest of his partner, F. Glover, and 
will continue the business under his 
own name. 

RocHESTER, N. Y.-—The stock of 
Freeman L. Clark, Lake Avenue and 
Ridge Road, has been damaged by fire. 





